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I. THE GROWTH OF GROUP CONSCIOUSNESS 


A study in social theory cannot ignore the fundamental fact 
of the social life, which is the source of all sound theory as it is 
the test of all results of reflection. The attempt to separate social 
life from social theory is one that has resulted in disaster both for 
the theory and for the on-going life-stream.* On the one hand it 
creates a theory which, like metaphysical philosophy, finally 
exhausts itself in fruitless evanescent speculations; and on the 
other hand, by failing to furnish the developing life a working and 
tested technique, it has allowed the social life to develop as an 
undirected and wasteful process. If one accepts the conclusion 
arrived at by Herbert Spencer in his Social Statics and developed 

* For one of the best illustrations both of the fact and the results of such separa- 
tion one might call attention to Germany. Professor John Dewey, in his German 
Philosophy and Politics, makes this attempted separation on the part of German 
thinkers the key to his interpretation of the German nation. The German attempt 
to reconcile esoteric intellectual freedom, an ideal freedom, with an autocratically 


dominated social and industrial life was an impossible attempt, and one which led 
to German ruin and a shaken world. 
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by Sumner, namely, that the social process’ goes on irrespective of 
social control or direction, then indeed, the second of the conse- 
quences of the separation of theory from social life is probably a 
desideratum, for it brings about the result aimed at, namely, non- 
interference in the workings of a process of natural laws. But 
society at large, social scientists in general, and sociologists in 
particular, have swung away from the laissez faire philosophy and 
are more and more given to a refinement of their technique of 
social control on the assumption that such tools will have an 
actual use in modifying the social precess.? The conclusion seems 
to be sound that social theory and the social process are somehow 
interrelated, and can never be wholly or to any extent separated 
if thought is to remain sound and instrumental, and if the activities 
of life are to be saved from the wasteful and costly results of uncon- 
trolled movements. Whatever valuation may be put on the place of 
social theory, whether one regard it as performing the function of 
leadership in mediating group crises and as thus shaping and influ- 
encing social development, or whether one regard it as merely a 
rationalizing of, and speculation on, past events, and relatively 
ineffective and futile both as an academic pursuit and as a practi- 
cable matter, one must assume that there is some connection more 
or less vital bet ween social theory and social life. We may take it 
for granted, then, that the development of social theory in general, 
or of any partial phase of social theory, has been more or less 
closely related to the actual social life which has developed. We 
should expect, if that were our present problem, to find that such 

* The concept “social process” is used here in the sense in which it has been 
largely standardized by Dr. Small in his General Sociology. 

*Dr. Small has called attention (American Journal of Sociology, XXI, 755) to 
the fact that L. F. Ward’s most significant contribution to sociology in America is 
his emphasis on the psychic factor as a new and controlling factor in human develop- 


ment. On this Ward joined issue with Sumner and Spencer and became a pioneer 
in this respect in social science in the United States. 

3 One might call attention here to the nature of thought and its function as 
described by that group of writers who are referred to by such terms as functionalists, 
behaviorists, pragmatists, instrumentalists. The essence of this view, I take it, is 
(in so far as this point is concerned) that thought is conduct, reflection is a type of 
conduct and arises in mediation of crises, i.e., conflict situations. On this assumption 
then social theory must be organically and functionally connected with the social 
process. They cannot be separated. 
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shifts as may be shown to have taken place in sociological thought 
during the last four decades have had a direct relation to the enor- 
mous changes that have taken place in our industrial, technical, 
agricultural, and, in a word, our whole social structure and function. 
To trace out that relation is not our present problem. Such a task 
remains to be done in a separate work. The assumption upon 
which succeeding chapters rest is that those who rely almost 
exclusively on social theory on the one hand, and those who scoff 
at theory as relatively futile and archaic on the other, are both 
wrong; that a better working hypothesis is that the true relation 
is a constantly developing reciprocal, a give-and-take process. 
A well-rounded discussion must include them both. Instrumen- 
talist philosophy and psychology discover in social theory and the 
social process two phases of a more rational societal evolution. 

Without attempting further to investigate the problem of the 
causal relationship between social theory and social life since 
1880, it is essential to give in bold strokes some of the more striking 
changes in American social development since the date mentioned, 
in order that there may appear the whole complex background 
for the consideration of one phase of the shift in social theory. 
In general it may be said that such changes indicate a growing 
consciousness of the fundamental nature of the group in all the multi-_ 
plied forms of social activity. It is the purpose of the rest of this 
chapter to point out such facts in more detail. 

First of all one must note the changes that have taken place 
in the economic processes of society, particularly in industry, and 
the group organizations of persons interested or employed in those 
processes. The possibilities latent in the principle of the division 
of labor have reached a realization since 1880 such as was undreamed 
of in the earlier periods of our industrial development. The appli- 
cation of inventions to productive processes, the utilization of 
steam power, the increase in means of transportation of the earlier 
part of the last century, prepared the way for an industrial expan- 
sion, following the panic of 1873, which altered our whole life, 
created what is known as big business, made the factory the domi- al 
nant mode of industrial production, conditioned the appearance of ¢'N 
the various forms of combination, made necessary the readjustment ! 
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of labor problems, stimulated the concentration of people in cities, 
and resulted in the transition of American life from an agricultural] 
to a predominantingly industrial type. On the whole, then, how- 
ever long the factors had been preparing for the shift, the four 
decades since 1880 have seen enormous changes in our whole life. 
The individualism so characteristic of American life began to give 
way to a collectivism of fact in which group solidarity began to 
rise into consciousness as a matter of practical importance and 
significance. Individualism began to break down in business, in 
community life, in actual governmental practice, in religious and 
social organization of all types; and in the place of the atomistic 
nature of our previous social organization there developed what 
Dicey has called, in speaking of England of the nineteenth century, 
the central fact, namely, the trend to collectivism. This trend 
has not been a movement carefully planned and directed by a 
foreseeing leadership. It has been largely a result of a crude and 
blind change brought about by the new factors arising in the whole 
social situation. What these factors are has been suggested. The 
chief ones are the development of the means of communication and 
transportation both within the country and with other countries. 
Speedy and wide diffusion of intelligence makes possible the forma- 
tion of great industries, while the development of transportation 
facilities both in capacity and in speed is essential for the handling 
of the products of those industries. By means of such improve- 
ments the western part of the country became economically 
incorporated into national life, the frontier of free land disappeared, 
no longer affording an outlet for the economically suppressed. 

It is not without significance that the development of com- 
munication and transportation finds a corresponding development 
in what is known as business combinations. The latter are confined 
almost wholly in their important phases to the period beginning 
after the panic of 1873." There were, of course, ‘‘agreements”’ 
prior to that time, but the year 1877 saw the birth of the 

*“The panic of 1873 again accelerated the movement toward industrial com- 
bination by forcing many small concerns into bankruptcy; and soon after the recovery 


from the panic of 1893 the rush toward integration of industries began.” Carlton, 
History and Problems of Organized Labor, p. 68. 
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great railroad “‘pools” which were the dominating form of con- 
solidation down to the nineties.‘ The form of combination of 
capital has varied, viz., amalgamations, mergers, etc., but the 
development has been steadily toward a larger and more finished 
consolidation of capitalistic enterprise. The Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act of 1890 is an evidence of a growing consciousness of a new 
and important change in American industrial life. It indicated a 
pronounced trend toward capitalistic solidarity and community 
of interest. Out of the actual experiences of life and the increased 
technical facilities there has arisen a new sense of group solidarity 
which is essential for industrial progress. This necessarily has 
conditioned profound changes in every form of social life, and 
enters into and shapes the form and content of the smallest primary 
groups in society. 

Thus far in the discussion of economic changes, attention has 
been directed primarily to the organization of capital, of industries, 
and their increased consciousness of economic solidarity. Before 
leaving this part of the discussion, however, attention must be 
given to that other large factor in industrial enterprise, namely, 
labor. One might term this the reverse side of the shield; for 
along with other industrial changes there have come many changes 
in the quality of labor, the nature of labor, the racial composition 
of laborers, their forms of association, and their philosophy of 
labor and life. The chief interest for us at this point is the develop- 
ment of group consciousness and group solidarity among laborers 
and of combinations of laborers for various ends. Possibly no 
part of our population shows more clearly the growth of a practical 
recognition of the essential part that a group plays than does the 
labor movement. 

The movement toward organization and combination among 
American laborers began very early in the nation’s history, but it 
is practically true that the important development of labor organi- 
zations has come since the Civil War and particularly since 1880.’ 


* Haney, Business Organization and Combination, p. 165. 


2 Unions had been formed as early as 1825, workingmen’s parties had been 
organized, papers had been published, but all were sporadic and short lived. 
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“‘ All the labor movements of the pre-Civil War period were epheme- 
ral and soon disintegrated.’* It was not until the last quarter of 
the past century that conditions were ripe for the appearance 
of powerful labor groups paralleling chronologically the appearance 
of combinations of capital and large-scale industry. Professor 
Carlton summarizes the point thus: 

In the Civil War period labor was never strongly organized. No clear 
vision of the solidarity of the laboring classes had as yet caught and held the 
attention of the wage earners. But the Civil War made permanent labor 
organization inevitable. The Civil War marks a transition period in our 
labor history. Concentrated capital, the extensive use of the subdivided 
labor, the influx of the cheap labor of Southern Europe, and the peopling of 
the West have given organized labor its big problems. Henceforward, the 
United States was destined to be “an industrial community which organized 
its industries on a large scale.” With the panic of 1873 unionism suffered a 
temporary check only to be followed by a new era in the history of labor 


organization.” 

It is not essential to the purpose here to trace out in detail the 
various stages in the subsequent development of labor organiza- 
tions. The chief endeavor is to make clear the new era which was 
ushered in at the close of the panic which began in 1873. Following 
that period the order known as the Knights of Labor grew up. Its 
first general assembly was held in 1878, when it reported 80,000 
members. By 1885 its members exceeded 100,000, and the next 
year it reached the high-water mark of its career with a membership 
of more than 600,000. With its purposes, organization, and work, 
we are not here concerned. It is sufficient to point out that it 
subsequently gave way to another organization founded in 1881, 
the American Federation of Labor, which grew slowly but surely 
until it became and still is the dominant force in the labor world. 
The history of this latest body is a study in itself, and is outside the 
limits of this investigation. As it stands it is an interesting com- 
mentary on, and witness of, the enormous changes that have 
taken place in industrial life since its inception. It is particu- 
larly interesting in so far as it shows the steady trend toward the 
group basis of labor activity, and the increasing consciousness of 


* Carlton, History and Problems of Organized Labor, p. 41. 
* Ibid., p. 64. 
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the occupational group as a factor in individual development and 
social organization. 

Although passing through various crises and varying fortunes, 
the authorities in control of the Federation have pretty generally 
maintained the policy of trade unionism as against industrial 
unionism, and have pretty consistently refrained from political 
organization and action to attain their ends. It has been pointed 
out? that the trade-union type must eventually give way to the 
industrial type as a result of the changes that have taken place in 
industrial organizations. The increased concentration of the 
latter, and the abolition of skilled trades in great factories through _ 
the introduction of more complex and efficient machinery, have 
paved the way for a different type of labor group organizations. 
One writer expresses the view thus: 

These facts point toward the conclusion that the industrial union is an 
effective form of organization. The evidence, moreover, leads almost inevi- 
tably to the further conclusion that the old line type of separate trade-unions, 
even when loosely affiliated with each other through the American Federation, 
cannot effectively cope with hostile trusts and strong employers’ associations 
expect in those cases in which skill or a particularly strategic situation gives 
them an advantageous position. Greater solidarity than craft unionism is 
necessary to cope with the trust employing minutely subdivided labor.” 

If the conclusion just stated be true, and the industrial union 
gradually supplants the trade-union in all except the particularly 
skilled trades and those involving unusual responsibility as well as 
skill, then a new type of labor solidarity arises, that of the particular 
industry rather than that of disparate trades within an industry. 
Such a transformation brings about new attitudes, new group 
consciousness and new powers. It dissolves the basis for the | 
older trade-union aristocracy, and supplants it with a more demo- 
cratic type of group alignment and group control. It makes 
possible one of the first steps toward the organization of all or a 
large majority of unskilled workers for positive action. It sup- 
plants the older conception cf democracy as a rule by individuals 
in the mass with the sounder conception of the group as the unit 

* Parker, Quarterly Journal of Economics, XXXIV, 564-69. Cummins, American 
Journal of Sociology, XIII, 759. 

* Carlton, History and Problems of Organized Labor, p. 77. 
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and agency of democratic progress.* Political theorists are giving 
increasing attention to the occupational group as a basis for repre- 
sentation, on the ground that such groups constitute more effective 
units than geographical districts, and that representations from 
such groups come nearer to representing some definite factor in 
the social organization. If future experience proves the need for 
greater permanence of such shifts in the method of representation, 
one of the preparatory steps is that of the organization of the 
unskilled workers on an industrial rather than on a trade or craft 
basis. What may be the final issue is not to be predicted; the 
purpose here is merely to call attention to a perceptible shift in 
the type of group organization that is going on in a relatively 
blind and unreflective manner among the workers, as a result of 
certain new and changing factors in the whole industrial situation, 
and to suggest a simultaneous parallel in political theory. It is 
another signpost pointing to the changing society that has been 
arising since Ward’s Dynamic Sociology was in the making. 

Another significant implication of the growth of practical 
group organization among labor is that such organization becomes 
essential if labor is to assume a share in control of industry. An 
unorganized mass of unskilled laborers is unfitted for any voice in 
control or management. The labor group is the first essential, 
and this is being developed practically by labor itself. 

Certain forces in American society seem to be breaking down 
the second policy of organized labor, namely, non-political action. 
There can be little doubt that hitherto the leaders of the American 
Federation have reflected the actual spirit and sentiments of the 
great mass of laborers as against a militant minority who favored 
political action. Our type of industrial life, the presence of a 
large agricultural class, the absence of serious and widespread 
poverty, etc., have induced a conservative labor opinion and 
labor leadership. The Great War with its general loosening of 
bonds, its stimulation of labor’s expectations, the rising cost of 
living, and the labor movements abroad created a new group con- 
sciousness in labor ranks. Following the war employers assumed 
a hostile attitude, government adopted a reactionary policy of 


* This will be expanded in later chapters. See also Follett, The New State. 
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intimidation, denial of free speech, assembly, and press, reverting 
to a repressive attitude and the use of legal methods which made 
clear to a larger part of the workers that mere trade-union warfare 
even cannot be carried on so long as hostile forces make such 
trade-union activity impossible. Labor seems forced, therefore, 
merely in order to preserve and make effective its former policy, 
to embark upon a politica! policy to protect its methods from 
interference and nullification. If such a departure occurs it will 
mark an increasing importance of economic groups as a factor in 
social and political life. 

The foregoing pages have attempted to present some phases of 
the economic background for our study of the group concept in 
social theory since 1880. The central thought throughout has : 
been to call attention to the growth of industry, and of group 7 
organizations immediately in connection with industrial life. It is ps 
now in order to call attention briefly to the change in governmental 
practices and policies arising out of the industrial changes during 
the same period. 

One of the most illuminating evidences of the vital changes 
that have taken place in our whole national life is the change that 
has taken place in the quality and quantity of governmental 
“interference” in the industrial processes of our society. Though 
bitterly contested by industry and hampered by the constitution 
and the courts, the country has steadily passed from an individual- 
istic laissez faire policy to one of vigorous control of industry and 
protection of the dependent classes employed in such industries. 
This transformation has come in response to needs developing out 
of the actual life of society, and expresses a new consciousness of 
social solidarity—-of the fundamental importance of the group life. 
In general, one may say that with minor exceptions the bulk of 
such legislation lies within the period beginning since the seventies. 
It was a concomitant of those fundamental changes in our industrial 
life which have been suggested above. On every hand one finds 
evidence of the collectivistic practice. The government has gone 
into business. It has created postal savings banks, parcel post; 
municipalities have extended their control over water plants, the 
production of gas, heat, and light. Regulation has grown steadily/ 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission and the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law are significant in showing the newer attitude of American 
society. The regulation of railroad rates, services, and business 
practices, the extension of control over corporations, the pure food 
laws, reservation of public lands, the conservation of resources, the 
imposition of inheritance and income taxes, are some of the eloquent 
witnesses of the increasing insistence upon the social interest in all 
the manifestations of our industrial energies. The socialization 
of industry, whether by ownership, as in the case of municipal 
power and light plants, or by regulation as in the case of the rail- 
ways and trusts, or by the still less tangibly coercive method of 
publicity, is a definite working hypothesis that has developed 
almost wholly in the last half-century. It is an evidence of a new 
sense of social solidarity, of group consciousness which has evolved 
naturally out of the actual social experiences of American life. 

In addition to this direct type of social control of industrial 
life, there is another large and noteworthy class of legislation which 
is an important part of social interest in economic organization. 
This includes that body of legislation which has to do with the 
protection of the labor element in industry. Here again the 
development of this important program has been almost wholly a 
phenomenon of the period following the panic of 1873. With the 
exception of a few isolated and unimportant attempts to limit 
the hours of labor for women and children, there was practically 
no labor legislation of importance until after the Civil War period. 
Even laws relating to child labor did not assume any importance 
until some time after the Massachusetts acts of 1866 and 1867. 
It was in the period of expansion following the panic of the next 
decade that this elementary type of protective legislation became 
a real factor in legislative control of industry. The same holds 
true of laws relating to hours of women and of men in public 
service, to laws regulating conditions of labor, prescribing safety 
appliances, and protective devices. In addition, workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, accident insurance, and minimum wage laws for 
women and children are still more recent. 

The strength of the movement for social legislation of these 
types is clearly shown when it is recalled that they have come in 
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spite of the strenuous opposition of three powerful influences, 
namely, first, the owners of the industries themselves; second, 
the constitution and the courts; and third, the traditional indi- 
vidualistic attitudes of American life. 

Still another extension of the principle of group solidarity in 
legislation is found in the social treatment of disease, both by pre- 
ventive sanitation, and dissemination of information, and by 
public and quasi-public agencies and institutions. The growth of 
the consciousness of the social nature of disease and of group 
responsibility for the prevention of disease is relatively new. The 
inclusion of national vitality by the National Conservation Com- 
mission* as among the chief, if not the chief, national resource is 
deeply significant in that it shows in another way the increased 
appearance of group consciousness and group responsibility as a 
result of scientific discoveries and actual experience in a rapidly 
intensifying group life. Probably no other period has seen such 
a rapid recognition of the principles of the social nature of disease 
and of group responsibility for its prevention and cure as the last 
four decades. 

Another striking example of group consciousness in dealing with 
a specific problem is the interesting experiment of prohibitory meas- 
ures in the case of intoxicating liquors. This again is a product of 
the last few decades. ‘The consummation of this type of social 
control marks a decided step away from an individualistic atti- 
tude, and negative legislative policy, toward a social or group 
attitude and group assumption of responsibility. 

Mention has already been made of the fact that municipal 
ownership of certain productive enterprises has been accomplished 
in many cities and towns over the country. The chief forms of 
municipally owned productive enterprises are those concerned with 
the manufacture of electricity and gas, the furnishing of water 
and transportation. The essentially social nature of such activi- 
ties in municipal life is becoming increasingly clear. Municipal 
ownership of gas, light, and water plants has become so much a 
part of the ordinary course of life in many cities as to be no longer 


*See Bulletin 30 of the Committee of One Hundred on National Health, being a 
report on national vitality by Irving Fisher. 
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in the field of consciousness—there are no competing moral or 

political values or plans. Along with these rather stereotyped 
examples of municipal group activity there have developed the 
great municipal park systems, municipal improvements of lake 
fronts and waterways, municipal bathing beaches and pleasure 
resorts, municipal libraries and restrooms, municipal hospitals 
and asylums, municipal reference, statistical, and research bureaus, 
municipal legal aid and welfare associations. These constitute but 
a partial list of essentially municipal activities which indicate a 
marvelous growth of the conception of a municipality as an organic 
unity. On the whole, these developments are relatively recent, 
coming for the most part since the Civil War and reconstruction 
period. Speaking of the subtle way in which such a transformation 
has come in England, Dicey quotes the following statement, 
reported to be the language of Sidney Webb: 

The practical man, oblivious or contemptuous of any theory of the social 
organism or general principles of social organization, has been forced by the 
necessities of the time into an ever-deepening collectivist channel. Socialism, 
of course, he still rejects and despises. The individualist town councillor will 
walk along the municipal pavement, lit by municipal gas, and cleansed by 
municipal broom, with municipal water, and seeing, by the municipal clock 
in the municipal market, that he is too early to meet his children coming from 
the municipal school hard by the county lunatic asylum and municipal hospital, 
will use the national telegraph system to tell them not to walk through the 
municipal park, but to come by the municipal tramway, to meet him in the 
municipal reading room by the municipal art gallery, museum, library, where he 
intends to consult some of the national publications in order to prepare his next 
speech in the municipal town hall in favor of the nationalization of canals and 
the increase of government control over the railway system. “Socialism, 
Sir!” he will say, “don’t waste the time of a practical man by your fantastic 


absurdities.” “Self-help! Sir, individual self-help, that’s what’s made our 
city what it is.””* 


Without much change this statement would be true of numerous 
municipalities in the United States. 

Turning aside from the strictly official or governmental agencies, 
such as the foregoing, which have arisen, there is found a large 
list of community activities which are properly voluntary move- 


* Reputed to be the language of Sidney Webb by George Eastgate in the Times, 
August 23, 1902. Quoted by Dicey in Law and Public Opinion, pp. 286-87. 
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ments, but which are essentially expressions of the same practical 
interest in and consciousness of the unity of community life in a 
more restricted geographical extent than the municipally owned 
and controlled industries and agencies. The establishment of 
community centers, of neighborhood groups for various economic, 
social, and educational ends, is one of the more recent phases of 
the growth of group consciousness in various areas of cities of all 
sizes.. The use of the school as a social center and the creation 
of other institutions around which the community interests may 
center and develop are among the most hopeful evidences of a 
solution of numerous municipal problems. In the main, this type 
of development has not arisen out of a theoretical scheme clamped 
down on a given community, but it has arisen out of the actual 
growth of the community problems and interests. It has come 
about through the discovery of a community of interest and a 
recognition of social solidarity, while almost unconsciously pur- 
suing disparate individual ends. In so far as leadership in the 
form of community plans has arisen, it has largely arisen in response 
to the developing needs as revealed in the crises of the local group 
life. Church life and structure, school curricula, and programs of 
other agencies have responded to, rather than created, the essence 
of the group life. But whatever the relative place of the theory_ 
and practice in this particular case, it seems quite clear that a new” 
sense of group solidarity has arisen and is arising out of the practical 
life as it is developing in cities and towns in the United States. 
Another very interesting example of the way in which organiza- 
tions have responded to the demands of practical situations is 
revealed in the experience of charitable organizations. The 
charity organization movement, for example, was introduced in 
this country, following the English precedent, immediately after 
the general business depression of 1873-77. Possibly the difficulties 
incurred in relieving the destitution of that period may have 
hastened the organization movement.? At any rate the move- 
ment for charity organization was a democratically stimulated one. 


tOne of the most interesting experiments is the “social unit” plan recently 
established in Cincinnati. See Survey, November 15, 1919. 


* Warner, American Charities (1908), p. 442. 
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It had its basis in the need for co-ordination of competitive and 
conflicting agencies, and in the essential fact that any pathological 
maladjustment requiring some kind of aid or assistance is funda. 
mentally a social or group matter.’ The schedules of causes of 
poverty, for example, that have been published by the Charity 
Organization Society since 1888 reveal very clearly a striking 
growth of the essentially social or group nature of what is called 
poverty. A comparison of the various revisions with the first 
schedules of 1888 shows in a very convincing fashion the revolution 
in theory and practice in charitable work which has followed as a 
result of the experience of forty years in actual contact with con- 
crete, living problems. That revolution may be summarized in 
the statement that the shift has been one from a subjectivistic, 
individualistic basis to a group basis; practical charity work had 
discovered the group and the meaning of the fact of group solidarity 
as the point of departure. In place of the individual as a unit 
there arose a plexus of group relations out of which the individual 
could be separated only by an abstraction. 

Without further illustration of the change in municipal life and 
consciousness, we may turn to a similar development in rural 
districts. The community-life movement is a recent and growing 
one. The rural-community movement offers a peculiarly striking 
example of the growth of the recognition of the group, because in 
the rural districts the individualistic attitude reached its greatest 
development and permanence. But the forces at work are tending 
to incorporate the rural life not only into the economic and thought 
life of the larger national and state groups, but are creating local 
solidarity and a community interest which furnishes the necessary 
preparation for effective community organization. First among 
the factors which have made this possible are the increased means 

t Devine suggests the fact of this change in these words: “‘ Within the past few 
years a noticeable change has taken place in the conference of charities, in the dis- 
cussions among social workers, in the special periodicals devoted to social problems, 
and in the more general daily and periodical press. A new unity has been discovered 
underlying various charitable activities which center in the homes of the poor. It 
has become apparent that relief societies, charity organization societies, religious, 
educational, and social agencies, and public departments charged with the care of 
dependents, form practically a single group with many common interests, methods, 
difficulties, and dangers.””—Devine, Principles of Relief, p. 10. 
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of communication and transportation. The coming of the tele- 
phone, rural free delivery of mail, the development of better roads, 
better electric and steam railroads, and the invention of the auto- 
mobile have made the rural districts part of the social organism to 
a remarkable degree. Economically the farmer has become 
intricately dependent on numerous remote and varied industries. 
Like the city dweller his home has been invaded again and again 
by industry, and one by one occupations have been removed 
from it to other specialized industrial agencies. The rapid exten- 
sion of communication has made possible the creation of a differ- 
ent and better type of mind in rural life and the development of a 
real psychic national unity. 

As a result of the modifications that have taken place in means 
of communication and in the economic life of rural communities, 
and with the discovery of the economic and social solidarity of the 
rural districts, there has developed the rural community social life. 
There is an increasing tendency on the part of rural communities 
and their leaders to recognize not only the legitimate function of 
amusement and entertainment but also, which is of chief interest 
to this discussion, the essential fact of the group, the community 
as the true local unit. 

This same spirit is seen in the field of education, where more, 
modern types of educational effort are being carried on. The 
development of the school as a social center, in some places, the 
readjustment of the curriculum to meet the needs prescribed by 
local social conditions, the attempt to create a community interest 
and loyalty which will attract and retain the rising leadership, the 
broadening of school activity to include a closer relation with com- 
munity activities: these are all expressions of a community sense, 
of a consciousness of group needs and of an interest in a social 
agency which is designed to supply them. 

The extent to which the same community spirit is finding 
expression, is shown in the way in which religious attitudes and 
organizations are being modified in so many rural districts. This 
is seen in several ways, first, in the growing emphasis on the 
importance of the local group as a religious end; secondly, the way 
in which pre-existing sectarian division lines are melting away 
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before the group solidarity; and thirdly, the way in which the 
religious organization is being broadened to include, in an increased 
measure, the group activities. All of these, of course, have been 
influenced by leadership and by outside programs and experiments, 
but they show quite clearly a shift of emphasis and attention not 
only from an individualistic to a group type of religion, but also 
from a conception of religious institutions as divisive agencies to a 
conception of such institutions as a group concern and group 
unifying agency. Here as elsewhere, the central feature of religious 
programs and practices that show most signs of life in rural com- 
munities is the recognition of the solidarity of the group and of its 
place in practical life. 

The foregoing pages of this chapter have been designed to 
point out some of the more patent ways in which American life 
since 1880 has been undergoing a transition. The effort has been 
to present this transition as the background of changing mores 
and practices which give color and meaning and setting to the 
chapters which are to follow. The picture is necessarily incom- 
plete. The complete picture would involve the whole social history 
of the United States. The central feature which has characterized 
the transition is the growth in practical, living experience of group 
solidarity, the increasing recognition on the part of the practical 
man of the essentially social nature of many of the phases of 
living, and of an almost unconscious increasing use of the principle 
of group solidarity in meeting concrete problems. The central 
place of the group as a matter of actual life is a working principle 
which has been developed as one of the interesting achievements of 
the last four decades. The transition is not yet complete; it has 
not yet been realized fully in any one line nor at all in some others, 
but that it has been and is going on seems quite plain. The sub- 
sequent chapters will attempt to show that a similar transition 
has taken place in social theory between 1880 and the present time. 


WARD’S USE OF THE GROUP CONCEPT, WITH PARTICULAR 


I. 
REFERENCE TO HIS “DYNAMIC SOCIOLOGY”’ 


This chapter will attempt to summarize, first, the leading 
examples of Ward’s explicit use of the group concept, or of synony- 
mous terms as a tool of sociological thought; secondly, the implied 


| 
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use of such a concept; and thirdly, the results upon his sociological 
system of his use or failure to use such a tool of thought. 

Before proceeding further with the discussion it will be well to 
point out the reasons for the selection of Ward, and chiefly his 
earliest work, Dynamic Sociology, as a point for comparison with 
contemporary sociology. ‘The aim in the study is not to present 
an evaluation of Ward’s contribution to sociological thought, but 
to utilize his work as a convenient point at the beginning of sociology 
in America to make clear the shift in method that has taken place 
in respect to the use of the group concept. Ward is generally 
conceded to be the first of American sociologists in point of time 
at least. The appearance of his Dynamic Sociology in 1883, the 
writing of which occupied the preceding ten years, marked the 
beginning of the study of sociology in America.* Whatever value 
sociologists may attach to Ward’s work, there can be little doubt 
of the inspiring réle he has played among American sociologists.’ 
Whatever new developments may arise in social theory, whatever 
changed methods subsequent sociology may introduce, Ward’s 
work will always claim a considerable place in the continuity of 
that stream of thought which we call sociology. Just what that 
place is, is without the province of this discussion, except in so far 
as it relates itself to one particular inquiry. 

The selection of Ward acquires added significance from the 
facts that have been presented in the preceding chapter, that the 
period since Ward wrote his first book has been a period in which 


Cf. Small, “Fifty Years of Sociology in the United States,’’ American Journal 
of Sociology, XXII (1916), 748 ff. 

2 For evidence sustaining this point see ‘Appreciation of Ward,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 11, 61-78 where some present-day sociologists give an estimate 
of the place of Ward in their own intellectual history. 


3 Professor Small has called attention in his “Fifty Years of Sociology in the 
United States,” American Journal of Sociology, XXI (1916), 750, to Ward’s isolation 
from the stream of thought embodied in the social sciences in Europe, particularly 
the work of the German thinkers. Dr. Small has performed a unique piece of work 
in showing the continuity of that stream with modern sociology. Without challen- 
ging the correctness of Dr. Small’s view of Ward’s isolation, the suggestion may be 
hazarded that a development of the Comtean stream in the case of Ward’s intellectual 
ancestry might relieve a part of the isolation which seems so abrupt. Possibly after 
some sociologist has done for the line of thought via Comte what Dr. Small has done 
so ably for the German connection the former may assume greater relative importance. 
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American life has been undergoing fundamental social changes in 
every phase of its existence. Not only has there gone on this 
marvelous transformation of the social life in general, as a practical 
growth, but also the same period marks the growth of the scientific 
spirit which has affected the thought life of America in every phase 
of its development. The period marks the application of the 
evolutionary philosophy and the scientific method not only to the 
physical and biological sciences, but latterly also to the social 
sciences, to philosophy, and to religion. The period has been one 
of rapid intellectual readjustment, of crumbling hypotheses and 
points of view and of methods of such a far-reaching nature as to 
mark practically the birth of a whole new era in both theory and 
practice." The thought may be expressed in Dr. Small’s words as 
the “drive toward objectivity.” The roots of the new currents of 
thought which we now see about us go back far into the past. 
The new trends were long in preparation, but their coming to 
prominence in American thought life has been almost wholly con- 
fined to the period since Ward wrote his first book in sociology. 
In few, if any, periods of the world’s history have changes of such 
momentous implications for all types of thought taken place in 
such a brief period of time. 

The development of the scientific method in the various sciences, 
and the fruitful discoveries that have taken place in the last four 
decades, were emphasized by the papers presented at the St. Louis 
Congress of Arts and Sciences. Almost without exception the 
speakers find in this period the coming of a new age for those 
sciences.” 

* Robinson points out that two facts of transcendent importance were discovered 
in the second half of the nineteenth century, namely, Darwin’s doctrine of the descent 


of man from lower organisms and Lyell’s collection of geological evidence to show the 
antiquity of man. The New History, p. 80. 


2“Tn his recently published autobiography, Herbert Spencer asserts that at the 
time of issue of his work on biology (1864), not one person in ten or more knew the 
meaning of the word; and among those who knew it, few cared to know anything 
about the subject. That the attitude of the educated public toward biological science 
could have been thus indifferent, if not inimical, forty years ago, seems strange enough 
now even to those of us who have witnessed in part the scientific progress subsequent 
to that epoch. But this was a memorable epoch, marked by the advent of the great 
intellectual awakening ushered in by the generalizations of Darwin, Wallace, Spencer, 
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In the field of religion the period includes the older conflict 
between the developing scientific method and the older theology. 
More recently there has appeared the important swing of religious 
thought to the social approach not only to religious origins in 
general but to Christianity in particular. The appearance of the 
so-called social interpretation of the whole Christian sacred litera- 
ture, and of the lives and personalities of its founders and out- 
standing characters, marks but one phase of the vital changes of 
religious thought in America in the closing quarter of the nine- 
teenth century and the first quarter of the twentieth century. 
Not even the Protestant Reformation, with all its historic impor- 
tance and convulsive upheavals, created changes and modifications 
in religious thought of such deep and fundamental significance as 
those that have peacefully permeated the American religious world 
during the period mentioned. : 

To do more than make the briefest general reference to these 
elements in the transition period is beyond the purpose here. They 
are cited merely for the purpose of pointing out the transition 
nature of the intellectual life of the period which this paper has 
under consideration. The movements in the thought of the 
period and the course of the actual life of the country during the 
same time have gone along together. The causal relation between 
the two is an intricate and important problem, but it too is outside 
the limits of the present discussion. 

With reference to the particular attention to be paid to Dynamic 
Sociology, several reasons justify such a course. In the first place, 
the chronological fact of its appearance at the beginning of what 
has been termed the transition period gives it prominence. This 
is especially possible because, as stated before, the whole of Ward’s 
sociological structure is not under review, so that a selected part 
may be taken for the purpose in hand. The purpose relieves 
one from the discussion of each of Ward’s writings. Furthermore, 


and their coadjutors. And the quarter of a century which immediately followed this 
epoch appears, as we look back upon it, like an heroic age of scientific achievement. 
.... It was am age during which most men of science, and thinking people in 
general, moved forward at a rate quite without precedent in the history of human 
advancement.”—Woodward, ‘‘The Unity of Physical Science,’ International Con- 


gress of Arts and Sciences, St. Louis (1904), IV, 3. 
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there is justification for the choice in the view expressed by 
Dr. Small that Ward’s whole system is contained in Dynamic 


Sociology, viz.: 

Although Ward afterward wrote three major works, besides two minor 
ones and numerous monographs, in exposition of his views, I have never dis- 
covered that, in any essential particular, they added to or subtracted from 
the system contained in Dynamic Sociology. Ward’s sociology seems to have 
received form and substance, as the Germans say, aus einem Gusse. All that 
he did later was the enlarging of replicas or details." 

For convenience therefore one may take his earliest work as a 
basis, and utilize subsequent works as elaborations and elucida- 
tions of his central system. With this preliminary outline by way 
of introduction we are now prepared for a more detailed study of 
Ward’s use of the group concept in his sociological system. 

This analysis seeks to discover the extent and nature of the use 
made of the group concept in Ward’s thinking, particularly in the 
initial formation of his system of sociology. In general, the most 
striking thing about the work under review is the absence of an 
express use of the group concept as a tool of analysis or explanation. 
As such, the group concept is absent in Ward’s earlier work and 
largely so in his whole system. This does not mean that he has 
neglected the factors of association or of all groups whatsoever is 
his thinking. On the contrary, as will be pointed out later, he 
takes note of the social factor in general, but his sociology is never 
related to such a concept as the group as its central feature, at 
least not in express terms. Though modified in some respects, his 
sociology remained as it was in his first book, essentially an indi- 
vidualistic one. His thinking was fundamentally based on what 
Professor Ford? has called the individual hypothesis as against 
the social hypothesis. The whole of the contrast between the 
sociology of Ward and the newer sociology in America may be 
summarized in the contrast suggested by these two hypotheses. 
The conception which underlay the first volume of Dynamic 
Sociology, namely, aggregation, though modified in minor details, 
remained the corner stone of Ward’s thinking. Whether dealing 

* Small, “Fifty Years of Sociology in the United States,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XX1, 752. 

* Natural History of the State. 
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with the problems of social origins or the development of an indi- 
vidual, the hypothesis was that of the individual rather than the 
group, as the starting-point. The details of these general observa- 
tions will receive elaboration in subsequent pages. 

The term “group,” as intimated above, occurs rarely, if at all, 
in Dynamic Sociology. It finds more frequent but still relatively 
rare expression in Pure Sociology. To assume from the absence of 
this express term that the social factor was not a part of Ward’s 
system of thought would be a most serious error. In order to 
estimate properly, therefore, the place which the group occupied 
in Ward’s thought, one must take account not merely of specific 1 
references to it as such, but also of such other terms as have a i 
synonymous or similar meaning. The end sought here is to dis- 
cover the use made of a fact that might be called indifferently a 
group, or society, or association, etc., rather than to discover a use 
of a mere term. We are interested in the concept rather than the 
word, and are led to include such terms as society, troop, horde, 
association, state, race, which indicate a conception of some kind 
of situation in which persons are in an interacting plexus of rela- 
tions, a stimulus and response situation. ‘To attempt to catalogue 
all such terms used by Ward even in his first work alone would 
be a large and relatively fruitless task. Attention will be centered 
rather on the treatment of certain problems in which use is made 
of the concept in order to see just how far it penetrates, how ade- 
quately it serves as a tool of analysis, and in how far it is faulty in 
scope and application. Possibly the contrast with contemporary 
sociology which may appear as a result of the study will prove to 
be one mainly of degree rather than of kind, or of less emphasis as 
against greater emphasis. In pursuance of this plan of study we 
shall take up several problems which occupied Ward in his earliest 
work, such as the problem of the origin of language, of society, of 
ethics, of the mind, of the state, the problem of education, and the 
problem of legislation and of government. These will show quite 
clearly the central factor we seek, namely, the place of the group 
in Dynamic Sociology. 

As an approach to the discussion, the first interesting point is 
the origin of society. Society, as defined by Ward, “‘in its literal 
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or primary sense is simply an association of individuals.’”* With- 
out further investigation of the nature and origin of society, one 
could see in this statement the essence of Ward’s whole sociological 
viewpoint, namely, the priority of the individual. This atomistic 
viewpoint, as will appear throughout this investigation, runs 
t.zough the whole of Ward’s study. The group is a result, the 
individual, a datum. Lest too much be anticipated, it will be 
well to inquire further into Ward’s conception of society and of 
the group, and particularly of the question of the “social nature” 
of man. It will be well to cite Ward’s views at length at this point, 
because it is a vital issue in the whole discussion. 

If, then, one take the definition of society as given by Ward, 
the questions naturally arise how and when and why did society 
originate; if the group is subsequent, a result, how did it arise; 
if men were originally anti-social, how did they become social? To 
most of these questions one can discover pretty definite answers. 

Man is not naturally a social animal, although apparently so. 
“The fact, that throughout all historic time man has been found 
associated, has naturally given rise to the general opinions that he 
is by nature a social being. And this is doubtless true, for man as 
he is, and has been ever since the earliest traditions. But whether 
he was originally social by nature is quite another question and one 
which, as we have just seen, most probably demands a negative 
answer.’” In this respect Ward refused to follow the dictum of 
Comte as to the essentially social nature of man; in other words, 
he insists on the individual, even the rational individual, as a 
datum from which the whole social process may be built up on a 
rational basis of socialization. Concerning the Aristotelian state- 
ment that man is a social being,’ Ward says: 

We are compelled to reject the doctrine of Aristotle so prevalent every- 
where, that man is naturally a gregarious animal, or, as it is less objectionably 


stated, that man is naturally a social being. Civilized man is undoubtedly 
a social being, but this quality has been the result of long and severe experi- 


* Dynamic Sociology, 1, 460. 2 Ibid. 

3 Whether Aristotle intended or had in mind the same conception which his 
phrase {s usually assumed to connote is not material here. We accept the interpre- 
tations usually given it because we are interested in Ward’s conceptions rather than 


Aristotle’s. 
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ence, by which a great change has been produced in his constitution. Not 
only so, but he is utterly incapable of social existence in a native state, unless 
protected in his life, his liberty, and his property by an artificial system of 
government." 

Although he admitted that none of the living forms could have 
been the immediate ancestors of man, and, therefore, “there will 
always remain the possibility that his true simian ancestor may 
have been a gregarious animal, still the probabilities are against 
this view, and it seems likely that throughout his purely animal 
career man possessed the associative habit only so far as was 
necessary for the maintenance of the race.”* This quotation 
indicates that in no respect did the essential feature of this point 
undergo any change in Ward’s subsequent thinking. While we 
find man in association wherever we see him, there could be no 
association without first the development of the individual to a 
point where he could perceive the advantage of such association. 
“Although we now almost always find him associated, yet, .~. . . 
this is for the purposes of protection, and seems not to have been 
his condition until after his intellect had become strong enough to 
appreciate and devise a scheme of protection.’”’* In regard to the 
point in human development and social evolution at which asso- 
ciation arose, on a still broader basis than that of protection, Ward 
applies the same test, namely, when the intellect had developed to 
a point sufficient to perceive the advantages of such association. 
“T regard human association as the result of the perceived advan- 
tage which it yields and as coming into existence only in propor- 
tion as that advantage was perceived by the only faculty capable 
of perceiving it, the intellect.” We shall have occasion later to 
revert to the difficulties and implications of these views. They are 
adduced here to show the negligible part the group plays in Ward’s 
fundamental problem of social origins. 

The problem of the social or anti-social nature of man brings 
into the foreground of discussion the question of the existence and 
origin of a gregarious instinct, sentiment, or impulse. Ward 
flatly rejected the position that there was any gregarious instinct 


* Dynamic Sociology, II, 221. 3 Ibid., I, 463. 
* Outlines of Sociology, p. go. 4 Ibid., go-91. 
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or impulse which was a part of man’s original nature. “That 
there existed in primordial man or his immediate animal ancestors 
an innate social sentiment which naturally drew any considerable 
number of men together is not only improbable a priori, but is 
disproved by the actual condition of the apes, from which family, 
as we have seen, man has undoubtedly descended.’”* This same 
thought is expressed in a later work as follows: “I am inclined to 
the view that man is not naturally a social being, that he has 
descended from an animal that was not even gregarious by instinct, 
and that human society . . . . is purely a product of his reason, 
and arose by insensible degrees, pari passu with the development 
of his brain.? 

If there was no such thing as a social instinct, and if then the 
individual somehow developed im vacuo, Ward recognized that an 
account of social origins must solve the problem created by his 
atomistic approach. With reference to the part the social instinct, 
which is itself a result of the conflict of desires,3 played in the 
formation of the social nature of men Ward states: 

The social instinct must have had to battle long and hard against the 
momentary selfish desire of individuals, and its triumph was due to the fact 
that the desire of each to protect himself by sustaining the community gradu- 
ally came to exceed the desire to gratify immediate personal wants which 
were incompatible with the existence of society The maintenance 
of the social state, which was at its origin, and still is, opposed to the gratifica- 
tion of many strong personal desires, depends upon the degree to which its 
benefits are realized, whereby the counter-desire of a higher order antagonizes 
the anti-social tendencies and finally subordinates them 
ences, coupled with the advantages, which an ape ought to perceive as clearly 
as a wolf, gradually gained for the social tendency an ascendant which secured 
its ultimate triumph. 


The desire or instinct to associate arose after the advantages of 
such association were apparent to a comparatively highly developed 
intellect. But this desire was in conflict with the original and 
natural desire of man. Out of this conflict, which is not yet com- 
pleted, there is developing the socialized individual who is gradually, 


* Dynamic Sociology, 1,451. For a summary of some of the evidence putting in 
question Ward’s genealogy of man see Ford, Natural History of the State, chap. iii- 


* Oullines of Sociology, pp. 90-91. 3 Dynamic Sociology, 1, 395. 
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under the influence of his intellect, losing his original anti- 
social nature and habits.‘ In so far then as the group can figure 
in the process of evolution, it is relatively secondary in both time 
and influence. The defects in this view will occupy the discussion 
later in the critical summary of other of Ward’s views. 

In order to illustrate the principle upon which Ward.founded 
his thought in his sociological system, which remained essentially 
the same to the end of his career, it will be worth the time consumed 
to consider briefly his theory of aggregation as it runs through his 
Dynamic Sociology, and particularly as it has to do with that 
phase of the evolutionary process which may be called the human 


period. 


The phenomena of sociology, unlike those of anthropology, but equally 
with those of biology and psychology, present us with an additional instance 
of the great cosmic process of aggregation which we have sought to trace 
out. Just as the highest chemical aggregates forming the chemical substance 
“protoplasm” are compounded and recompounded in the formation of physio- 
logical and then of morphological units, and just as these are further recom- 
pounded to form organic aggregates of the first, second, third, etc., orders, 
so are the highest of these organic aggregates, or men, compounded anew, on 
precisely the same principle, to form society. And this is the last and highest 
step with which we are acquainted of this long unbroken series of cosmical 
aggregations leading from the ultimate material atom up to social aggregate.? 


This passage reveals pretty clearly the essentially atomistic 
principle upon which all Ward’s thinking was based. He followed 
quite consistently the individualistic hypotheses. There are 
passages in which he seems to concede more or less the importance 
of the group or social hypothesis, but in the last analysis of his 
thought there is essentially an assumed priority of the individual. 
In other words, the group concept, which has come to be such a 
useful tool in the hands of contemporary sociology, never found an 
adequate place in the sociology of Ward. In subsequent discus- 
sion the implications and elucidations of this criticism or obser- 
vation will appear more clearly. The preceding pages have 
sought to show the relative absence of the group as a means of 

t The conflict of impulses is of course a vital factor in modern social psychology, 
but such a conflict situation is different from the conflict of which Ward is speaking. 
2 Dynamic Sociology, I, 450-51. 
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explanation of the development of man, and to point out that the 
réle of the group was relatively secondary.' 

The large group called the state or government received con- 
siderable attention in Ward’s writings, not only because he was 
interested in cosmic evolution and found in the state a problem of 
origins, but also because he was a firm believer in the ability and 
necessity of governmental interference in, and control of, social 
evolution. His use of this large group concept requires a brief treat- 
ment of his theory of the origin of the state and its possible functions. 

Ward’s treatment of the origins of the government or state as 
given in Dynamic Sociology followed consistently the logic of his 
individualistic hypothesis. Government was a phase of the 
development of society. The primary function of government was 
protection, which became essential as conflicts between individuals 
became more and more serious. Society was the necessary result 
of populousness and was not for the protection of individuals as 
was often thought. Society is the result of blind circumstance, 
not at all due to design. Government, on the other hand, isa 
product of genius, an invention. Government arose for protection 
against the conflicts of anti-social beings. Applying his idea of 
aggregation, Ward finds four states in the progress of social aggre- 
gation. The first state was the solitary or autarchic stage, which 
characterized the period between animals and human beginnings. 
The second or constrained stage is represented among the lowest 
existing tribes. It shows the beginning of constraint of anti-social 
beings into some kind of group relations. The third stage, the 
national or politarchic, is the present one. The fourth and future 
stage, the pantarchic, will result from the inevitable conflicts of the 
present national stage, thus following the law of aggregation to its 
ultimate mundane limits.? 

*It should be noted that Ward’s thinking is at times confused by his use of 
association to cover both those facts in social life which MaclIver in his Community 
has distinguished as “community” and “association.” Community is defined by 
Maclver to be any area of common life, or town, or district, or country, or even 
wider area. An association is an organization of social beings for the pursuit of some 
common interest or interests. At times Ward is thinking of the one rather than the 


other of these two terms and falls into apparent contradictions. The real source of 
confusion, however, seems to be his atomistic prepossessions. 


* Dynamic Sociology, I, 464-67. 
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Government was an invention which brought some order into a 
state of incessant strife and conflict, which otherwise would have 
resulted in the decimation of the race. Without government there 
could have been no society. But government, being an invention, 
was an individual product, not a social one, and, once discovered, 
was imposed on the masses. The political history of the past has 
been largely the history of attempts of the few to impose the 
burden of government on a rebellious people. Progress has been 
along the line of removing the burden of government. 

With the further details of his theory of the origin of govern- 
ment we are not concerned. The theory as outlined above was 
largely given up after Ward became acquainted with Gumplowicz’ 
group-conflict theory, which Ward adopted as the most important 


contribution to sociology: 

Gumplowicz and Ratzenhofer have abundantly and admirably proved 
that the genesis of society as we see it and know it has been through the struggle 
of races. I do not hope to add anything to their masterly presentation of 
this truth, which is without question the most important contribution thus 
far made to the science of sociology. We at last have a true key to the solu- 
tion of the question of the origin of society." 


In his subsequent writings he utilized the group conflict as the 
fundamental concept in treating of the origin of the state as we 
now know it. Although accepting this theory he did not alter 
his earlier position regarding the anti-social nature of man. On 
this point he says in a later work: 

In Dynamic Sociology I took strong ground against the Aristotelian idea 
that man is a gregarious animal and the Comtean doctrine that he is by nature 
a social being, and pointed out a large number of what I called “anti-social” 
qualities in his nature, and I also worked out what I conceived must have 
been the several steps which the race has taken in its passage from the purely 


* Pure Sociology, pp. 213-14. 

* Ward, however, never accepted the multiple theory of the origin of races as 
did Gumplowicz. Positing a single origin of the human race he then finds a period 
in which disintegration takes place, “they soon came to differ in all their details” 
(Pure Sociology, p. 201). But later a process of integration began in which group 
conflict played a part. It is at this period of development that he would utilize 
Gumplowicz’ theory. It is interesting to note that it was Ward’s personal contact 
with Gumplowicz that caused the latter to abandon his theory of multiple origins. 
See Gumplowicz’ article of appreciation of Ward, American Journal of Sociology, X 


(March, 1905), 643. 
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animal state to the developed social state. I do not adhere to that position 
now merely because I assumed it then, but rather because, notwithstanding 
the little real evidence, subsequent indications have tended to confirm it. I 
will here emphasize only one point. Human government is an art only possible 
in a rational being. No animal possesses a government in any such sense. 
The primary object of government is to protect society from just these anti- 
social influences, and it is generally admitted that without it society could 
not exist. This means that even in the most enlightened peoples the anti- 
social tendencies are still so strong that they would disrupt society, but for an 
artificial system of protection. To call man of whom this can be said a social 
being by nature is obviously absurd. No doubt strong social impulses exist 
among men, but they are the product of ages of constraint. Man may be in 
process of becoming a social being, but he will not have really become such 
until it shall be possible to dispense entirely with the protective function of 
government. Universal education and further centuries of custom may 
ultimately transform human character to this extent, until habit shall become 
at least a second nature, and accomplish the same result that natural selec- 
tion has accomplished in making gregarious animals and social insects; but 
thus far society, which is the product of the collective reason working for its 
own interests, is still dependent upon the momentary exercise of that reason 
in preventing its own overthrow.* 


A few more words should be said concerning the function of this 
large group ofganization called government. Ward was careful 
to distinguish between actual government in the past and possible 
government in the future. The former was a necessary evil as 
protective device, while the latter is an art. By utilization of the 
principle of attractive rather than repressive legislation, by placing 
the government in the hands of social scientists as an instrumen- 
tality of social control, it could be made the chief agency in direct- 
ing social development toward desired ends. It would thus become 
the agency whereby the psychic factor could shape the group life. 
Ward’s elaboration of this form of group activity and control has 
made him one of the most inspiring factors in the development of 
sociological thought in America. 

For the purpose of paving the way for presenting the contrasts 
in the use of the group concept as between Ward and contemporary 
sociology in the United States, it is worth while to take up Ward’s 
discussion of the nature and origin of religion, of morals, of language, 
and of the human mind. These will bring out quite clearly the 


* Ward, Outlines of Sociology, pp. 91-92. 
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point of view and the method of approach of the contrasted posi- 
tions. The four problems will be taken in order. 

Ward’s discussion of religion is one of the stimulating portions 
of his Dynamic Sociology, both to those who agree with him and 
to those who do not. We are not concerned with the merits of the 
controversy, but rather with the way in which he accounts for the 
social phenomena which are grouped under the term religion. 
This should show quite clearly and concisely the way in which he 
uses or fails to use the group as a tool of thought for his genetic 
account. In defining his term religion, after reviewing a long list 
of proposed definitions by various writers, he adopts Tylor’s 
definition, namely, the belief in spiritual beings, as the essential 
feature of the term. This definition narrows the field of what 
most sociologists of the present time would mean by the same 
term. In itself it also suggests the rational approach to the 
religious problem which was characteristic of his discussion, as 
subsequent references will show. Not only is religion rational, 
and thus a late development, but it is also an individual matter, 
coming largely from the achievements of more brilliant individual 
speculators upon the mysterious phenomena of human environment 
and human subjective experience. The presence of the rational 
idea in Ward’s thought is illustrated in the following statement of 
the position of religion: 


Looking back now over the whole field, there remains no difficulty in 
recognizing the true position of religion as a social factor. It was simply a 
necessity of the condition of things that it should have come into existence 
as it has done. The placing of a rational being in a world such as this is 
constitutes the all-sufficient explanation of the development of a religious 
sentiment and religious institutions. The fact was pointed out with some 
care in the Introduction, that the phenomena of the universe present to the 
untaught mind a maze of incomprehensible data for speculation. The true 
nature of phenomena can only be known after ages of profound scientific 
thought and labor. ... . Religion owes the possibility of its existence to 
the paradoxes of nature . . . . to the incontrovertible fact that in the nature of 
things a rational being must, as a direct and inevitable consequence of his 
rationality, be led into most vital errors, for which he must further be deceived 
into cherishing the most intense regard, until, by the slow march of solid 


* Dynamic Sociology, pp. 262-63. 
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knowledge and the ultimate adoption of the scientific method of laborious 
research and crucial tests, truth at last emerges and the clouds of errors 
vanish.* 

In pursuing the argument, Ward points out that the belief in 
deities was a part of the speculative efforts of seers to explain the 
phenomena of nature for which there could be no true explanation. 
In accounting for the creation of deities or gods or spirits he accepts 
both the objective and the subjective explanations. By the for- 
mer he means the tendency of primitive peoples to attribute to 
phenomena of nature, particularly the unusual and strange events, 
their own characteristics. By the subjective origin of deities he 
means essentially the Spencerian theory of deductions based on 
individual experiences such as dreams, trances, etc.? It is only 
with the coming of the scientific method and point of view that 
the regular and non-spectacular occurrences of nature attract the 
attention of the student, in the effort to explain such movements 
by the principle of law rather than by reference to an erratic unseen 
being. Ward’s thought in this respect is along the line of Spencer’s 
statement of the decreasing province of the unknown. 

This summary is sufficient for the purpose of showing that 
Ward’s approach to the problem of the origin of religion is essentially 
individualistic. The group finds no place in the process at all. 
In so far as it has a function, it is merely the receptive and conserv- 
ing agency, once the more able members of the race have projected 
their speculations. Coming after the developing of the ‘“‘rational 
faculty”’ religion could have no part in the formation of that part 
of the mind. Being essentially a philosophy of origins based on 
false premises, it necessarily acted as a barrier to the development 
of science and truth, and is bound to dissolve as each of its preserves 
is taken away by scientific explanations. The error which comes 
to view so clearly in Ward’s discussion of this particular problem 
is his failure to utilize the group as the center of his thinking. 
The contrast between the modern discussions of the origin and 
nature of religion and that presented by Ward is essentially that 
presented by the use of the group concept on the one hand, which 
implies an adequate social psychology, and the neglect of the 


* Dynamic Sociology, I1, 270. * Ibid., 263-64. 
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group concept on the other hand.‘ Ward’s discussion of this 
particular problem reveals very clearly his need of the group con- 
cept in his thought, and the difficulties in which his lack of it 
involved him. 

Closely allied with the problem of the origin of religion is that 
of the evolution of morals, and of moral codes. Both problems 
have been a source of never-ending speculation. Like the problem 
of religious origins, the problem of morals affords an opportunity 
to bring out distinctly the extent to which Ward has made the 
most of the group as a concept of sociological thought. The 
contribution of sociology to ethics rests largely upon the assumption 
of the group approach to the whole moral problem, both for an 
explanation of the origin and for the tests of validity of ethical 
codes. We shall be interested chiefly in discovering how far 
Ward has gone in that direction rather than in attempting to 
set forth a rounded discussion of his system of morals as he has 
sketched it in his first work. . 

Ward was much influenced by Spencer’s treatment of ethics 
from the utilitarian standpoint. Happiness is the ultimate end 
of all effort,? whether the actor be an individual or agroup. Those 
acts which promote the greatest happiness in general are good; 
those which do not are bad. From this test of happiness all 
acts and all codes must find their final moral authority. The 
absolute systems of ethics can have no standing except in so far 
as they conform to the fundamental test of happiness. In that 
respect Ward’s thinking marks a step away from the theological 
systems toward a more pragmatic theory of moral criteria. In 
general his system shares the advantages as well as the limitations 
of the utilitarian school. 

Ward recognized, of course, that certain acts of man as well as 
acts of animals are of a non-moral nature. Man’s acts approach 

* Space prevents a discussion of the way in which the growing recognition of the 
group and the use of an adequate social psychology have changed the whole religious 
perspective. As illustrations of the point, the following are suggested: King, The 
Origin and Development of Religion; Ames, Psychology of Religion; and Coit, The 
Soul of America. The contrast between these books and Ward is too apparent to 
need further comment. 

* Dynamic Sociology, I1, 108. 3 Ibid., 133-34. 
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those of animals (1) during childhood, (2) in idiocy, and (3) in 
savagery." The distinction between man’s acts in general and 
those of animals is that the latter are impulsive while the former 
arerational.? The latter spring from the intellect and can take place 
only after the intellect has been evolved. 

In so far as man is concerned, a moral situation arises when 
there is a conflict of desires.. These desires may be either internally 
or externally stimulated. The conflict is one that is finally settled 
by the triumph of the strongest desire determined on a pleasure- 
pain basis.’ 

In other words, “Ethics is the science of psychological 
mechanics.”* The individual reason may be mistaken in its 
pleasure-pain valuations, but once the reckoning is made, it acts 
on that line which apparently offers most pleasure. In so far as 
a moral instinct appears like the social instinct, it is a result of a 
conflict of desires’ running through a long period of history. In 
tracing the genesis of sympathy and the altruistic attitude, Ward 
shows how in the lower stages of mental development the egoistic 
attitude and egoistic actions predominate. As we rise in the 
scale of mental development the altruistic interest increases in 
power and tends more and more to control conduct as civilization 
advances.° The savage represents a stage midway between the 
lower forms and the highest forms of human development. This 
whole progressive movement is a result of a developing intellect 
which perceives an ever wider range of happiness, including the 
welfare of others besides the actor. In developing this idea of the 
progressive ascendancy of altruism Ward seems to be following 
Comte, whose sociological view, according to one writer, has 
two distinct characteristics, of which one is “‘that it takes for 
granted as an empirical fact the existence of two tendencies in 
human nature, the egoistic and the altruistic, of which the latter, 
either naturally and unconsciously or assisted by intellectual 
knowledge and control, is gradually gaining the ascendancy over 
the former.’” 

* Dynamic Sociology, U1, 331. 3 Tbid., 328. 5 Ibid., I, 395. 

* Ibid., 320. 4 Ibid., 328. 6 Tbid., Il, 445-47. 


7 Merz, History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, IV, 534. The 
other characteristic referred to is that of the law of the three states. 
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3°5 


Ward recognized the fact of diversity of moral codes and the 
consequent fallibility of conscience. Moral codes are “built up 
from the united judgments of men of all ages.’”* These codes dis- 
play varying degrees of perfection both as to their content and 
their application. But all moral codes and rules are but the 
reflection of the actual morals, not the creators of them. Since 
moral action depends upon intelligence, the real moral education 
is the education of intelligence, the education of information.? The 
surest moral guide for conduct is knowledge of the relation one 
sustains to his fellows, to society, and to the world in general.’ 
Complete knowledge of the relative competing desires would lead 
inevitably to the choice of the good.‘ 

Without going into Ward’s discussion further, enough has been 
given to suggest the almost complete absence of the group as a 
method of approach to the moral problem. The social or group 
approach to the problems of morals and religion, which is the 
central method in contemporary study of social origins, was not 
present in his treatment of either. With him the whole problem of 
the origin of moral codes and standards was solved by the individual 
intellect passing upon the relative worth of competing desires, 
which in themselves were essentially individual phenomena. On 
this point Ward again reveals clearly the contrast between his 
fundamental conception and that of the newer sociology. The 
former approaches his problem from an individualistic standpoint. 
The group is nearly ignored, while in the latter the group is the 
fundamental concept upon which the sociological structure is being 
reared. It goes without saying, almost, that Ward’s discussion of 
morals is a logical result of his individualistic psychology. The 
purpose here is merely to point out the fact that in so promising 
a field as the problem of the evolution of morals, Ward almost 
completely ignored the fundamental tool—the group concept. 

Ward’s discussion of the origin and significance of language is a 
defective treatment of an admittedly difficult problem. We shall 

* Dynamic Sociology, I1, 144. 2 Ibid., 360. 3 [bid. 

4 Although it is beside our problem, it is interesting to note that Ward always 
has in mind, when speaking of a conflict of desires, disjunctive values only. That is, 
the choice is either one or the other. He never considers a very common type of 


valuation problem in which the problem is that of reconstructing the whole conflict 
situation so as to save both competing values. 
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endeavor to discover how far he has made use of the group con- 
cept in his discussion of this fundamental factor in human develop- 
ment. In order to present a basis for certain remarks it will be 
well to summarize briefly his theory of the origin of language. 
Language is a much broader term than speech.‘ Language is the 
product of thought and includes forms of communication other 
than speech. The latter is a “‘mode in which language presents 
itself in man who happens to possess the organs which render it 
possible.” ‘Language, therefore, includes four distinguishable 
forms of communication, namely gesture language, oral speech, 
written language, and printed language.”* ‘These also represent an 
ascending scale of evolutionary progress of the most important 
kind. The course of evolution from the lowest to the highest 
form of communication was a gradual and natural one. Even at 
that point where the psychic phenomena begin there could be no 
hiatus: 


If at this particular point where psychic phenomena begin there is an 
absolute break, and something is introduced whose elements are not con- 
tained in anything that preceded it, I do not see why we should find fault 
with the introduction of any number of such external elements or factors, 
and there seems to be no reason for stopping short of the most arbitrary 
theological explanation of all the phenomena of the universe.s 


One might say in passing that Ward did not succeed in bridging 
that gap which he feared. Admitting the pre-speech type of 
communication or language, which is called the gestural form of 
language, he furnished no process or explanation of the process 
whereby the gestural type of language took on meaning, and 
became “significant.” Right here of course is the fundamental 
problem of social psychology, the key to the whole problem of 
the origin of language, of mind, and all that those terms signify in 
human evolution. Ward could not furnish this because he was 
involved in his individualistic prepossessions. He had no tools of 
thought or analysis by which he could save himself from the hiatus 
mentioned above. The thing that he lacked was the group concept 
as the starting-point for his thinking and an adequate social psy- 

Dynamicl Sociology, I, 180. 3 Ibid. 

* Ibid. 4 Ibid. 5 Pure Sociology, p. 123. 
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chology to elucidate the process. He recognized, of course, that it 
would be wholly impossible for a “race leading what is understood 
as a ‘solitary life, i.e., a life in which there is the least degree of 
association consistent with the continuance of the species,’ ever to 
acquire the art of speech,’* but of the essentially social origin of 
speech through the process of stimulus and response and the 
resultant development of meaning he was entirely unaware. It 
remained for contemporary social psychology to fill in the breach 
which has been so conspicuous in sociological thought even up to 
the present time.” 

As in all the problems of origins of which we have treated, 
Ward falls back upon the development of individual intelligence as 
the explanation of the origin of speech or human communication. 
The individual first developed intelligence through the acquisition 
of a brain and then proceeded to form a language. As he stated it: 

The pressing need for some means of intercommunication sufficiently 
accounts for the development of language. With the advance of brain mass 
and brain structure, there grew up ideas and thoughts. These demanded 
expression and this demand constituted a new set of desires. The same 
influence which created these new desires furnished the faculty whose exercise 
devised the means for their satisfaction. Thought was not content simply 
to struggle for expression. It applied the indirect method. Unable to think 
in such a manner as to convey the nature of the thought directly to other 
minds, it devised means by which its character could be manifested through 
the physical organs of the body in such a way as to affect the senses of others, 
and be conveyed through these to others’ minds.’ 


These words give a pretty good summary of Ward’s point of 
view upon the matter now under discussion. He assumes the 
priority of the individual mind which has thoughts it wants to 
express. The group comes in only secondarily as furnishing the 
field for the expression of thoughts. Of the fundamental impor- 
tance of the group in creating thought and mind, Ward has no 


* Dynamic Sociology, I, 454. 

* The point suggested in the paragraph is the key to the whole criticism which I 
am trying to make. It is capable of wide expansion beyond the possible limits of this 
part of the discussion. For elucidation I refer to the lectures and published articles 
of Professor George H. Mead, who has made this his peculiar contribution to the 
field of psychological sociology. 

3 Dynamic Sociology, U1, 182. 
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conception. The position which he takes is exactly the opposite 
of that of modern social psychology. In other words, Ward starts 
with the individual, while the latter starts with the group. Here 
again we see the pitfalls into which the lack of a proper under- 
standing of the group as the fundamental sociological concept led 
Ward. He could give us no adequate account of the origin of 
language, just as he could give us no adequate account of the other 
human phenomena, partly because of his failure to grasp the signifi- 
cance of the group as the starting-point of social analysis. 

The difficulty of the traditional point of view which Ward 
followed is suggested by Ford in these words: 


Even those who adopt the Individual Hypothesis generally admit social 
conditions as a proximate phase in the genesis of man. But if the argument 
employed to account for the transition from an unsocial ape to a social man 
is examined it is found logically defective. Reduced to its simplest form it 
comes to this, that as man becomes man he is man. The formation of society 
is attributed to perception of advantages through increased mental develop- 
ment. As one writer of this school puts the case, it dates from “the dawn 
of intellectuality.” What caused this dawn? The affirmation imputes to 
the antecedent animal species a specific characteristic of the human species, 
and is a case of reasoning in a circle. When it is stated that man was not 
originally a social animal, but that later on man engaged in social intercourse, 
and developed speech, a primitive condition is imputed to man in which he 
could not have become man, but the logical hiatus is veiled by applying the 
term “‘man”’ to an animal of specifically different character. It is like talking 
of a bird that did not originally breathe air but acquired the habit through 
flight. Homo alalus, or speechless man, is a pseudo-concept. Even Haeckel, 
who invented the term to indicate a hypothetical phase in human genesis, 
says, “‘ Man originated from the preceding stage in consequence of the gradual 
improvement of inarticulate animal sounds into true articulate speech.” 
That is to say, man did not precede speech, but speech preceded man, and as 
speech is unquestionably a social product, the formation of community was a 
condition precedent to the formation of the human species." 


The discussion of the problem of the origin of language leads 
directly to the problem of the origin and nature of the mind, 
because of the close relation of the two. As has been stated above, 
Ward assumed, or rather attempted to prove, the development of 
the mind as the precursor of language, the latter being an inven- 


t Ford, Natural History of the State, pp. 127-28. The reference to Ford does not 
imply that the writer of this paper shares Ford’s views of the state or of sociology. 
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tion of the mind to express thoughts and ideas which already 
existed. In that respect he was following the traditional view 
which prevailed then and which still infests a good deal of soci- 
ological theory. The essential factor in the evolution of the mind 
was the increased brain capacity which is sufficient to explain the 
whole human era of evolution: 


Without inquiring how it happened that the creature called man was 
singled out to become the recipient of this extraordinary endowment, we may 
safely make two fundamental propositions, which tend to show that this 
question is not as important as it seems. The first is that if the developed 
brain had been awarded to any one of the other animals of nearly the same 
size of man, that animal would have dominated the earth the same way that 
man does. The other is that a large part of what constitutes the physical 
superiority of man is directly due to his brain development.* 


The way in which the brain was developed through the process of 
individual survival is summarized in this way: 


That extraordinary brain development which so exclusively characterizes 
man was acquired through the primary principle of advantage. Brain does 
not differ in this respect from horns or teeth or claws. In the great struggle 
which the human animal went through to gain his supremacy it was brain 
that finally enabled him to succeed, and under the biologic law of selection, 


where superior sagacity meant fitness to survive, the human brain was gradu- 
ally built up cell upon cell, until the fully developed hemispheres were literally 
laid over the primary ganglia and the cranial walls enlarged to receive them.’ 


While increase of brain was the cause of so many qualities which 
are regarded as strictly human, Ward recognized that it was also 
an effect of the tendency of human beings to associate. He sug- 
gests, however, that this tendency to associate may not have arisen 
until after the brain had been sufficiently increased by other causes 
to enable the individuals to perceive the advantage of association.* 
In other words, as shown in the discussion of the origin of society, 
the group enters in as a serious factor in human development 
only after there had been a considerable development of the 
reflective powers of man. Once that stage had been reached, the 
social factor became one, and possibly the most important, factor 


* Pure Sociology, p. 67. 
* Psychic Factors of Civilization, p. 262. 3 Dynamic Sociology, I, 438. 
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in future development. The individual gradually becomes trans- 
formed into a more and more social being, but always starting with 
a considerable development of what is called mind as the first 
step in the series of development. 

In general it may be said that both phylogenetically and 
ontogenetically Ward takes the mind as a datum. It is a thing 
in itself. It is dependent on, a function of, the brain mass, but it 
is something more. It has an existence. Itis anentity.t It may 
be developed and allowed to improve, but it is not created by a 
social environment. The group merely furnishes the material upon 
which it may work. In other words, his psychological view was 
both individualistic and non-functional. To illustrate some of 
the indications of his limitations with particular reference to the 
group factor, several quotations may be adduced. These are drawn 
from that one of his later works in which he is particularly interested 
in showing the fundamental part played by the environment in the 
development of genius. There, if anywhere, one would expect a 
correction of his individualistic prepossessions. Of the general 
relation of the ‘‘mind”’ to environment he says: 

But if they (natural forces) are to accomplish anything they must be 
freed. It is the same with the forces of mind. They are ever pressing and 
only need to be freed in order to achieve. But that from which they must 
be freed is the environment. Tarde was right. The environment represents 
opposition. The material surroundings are perpetually checking and repress- 
ing the spontaneous efforts of mind.? 

This statement shows quite clearly the psychology running through 
Ward’s thinking. The mind to him is a thing in itself; what it 
needs is room to unfold. ‘The self is given as an imprisoned power 
which needs but to be freed. It may be stunted and maimed by 
an unfavorable environment, but it is there to be realized. It 
might be objected to this criticism that Ward is merely crediting 
each biological organism with the characteristics embodied in the 
germ plasm, which are the energy deposits of the past but require 
a favorable nurture before they can survive and grow. If Ward 

*In a later book, Psychic Factors of Civilization, pp. 225-26, Ward refers to the 
conception of the mind as an entity, as the chief error in social thought. His own 
writings confirm his judgment in this respect. 

? Applied Sociology, p. 128. 
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means no more than that, his view is sound so far as it goes. It 
stops short then, however, with a negative interpretation of the 
development of the mind or self. It fails to utilize the whole 
field of the positive development of the mind or self in a group life. 
The problem is more than one of removing an oppressing environ- 
ment; it is the problem of the positive creation of a mind through 
the interstimulation and response between social beings.? 

Speaking further of the importance of the environment in social 
development, Ward says: 

The real question is, what kind of minds would persons thus isolated 
have? (That is, persons shut off from association.) It is only too obvious 
that their minds would be almost completely blank. No amount of native 
mental capacity could prevent this. A Bacon or a Descartes, if made the 
subject of such an experiment, would get no farther than one of moderate 
powers. He would appear to ordinary persons a fool. Locke was right. 


Mind without experience is a blank sheet of paper or an empty cabinet. The 
substratum of mind is nothing until it is supplied with something to exercise 


itself upon.3 


This statement displays a pretty clear conception of the sig- 
nificance of whet has been called social inheritance, or knowledge, 
as Ward would prefer to call it. Mind is still, however, a thing 


which comes into possession of, or exercises itself upon, external 


Since the criticism attributes no exception to Ward’s whole viewpoint there 
is no reason to believe that the criticism does him an injustice. He is thinking of 
the “mind,” not the germ plasm. 

* The criticism of Ward’s general position is suggested in the following brief 
quotation from Dewey: ‘Speaking in general terms, there is no more a problem of 
the origin of society than there is of the origin of chemical reactions; things are made 
that way. But a certain kind of associated or joint life when brought into being has 
an unexpected by-product—the formation of those peculiar acquired dispositions, 
sets, attitudes, which are termed mind. This by-product continually gains in rela- 
tive importance. It increasingly becomes the significant acquisition among all the 
varied reorganizations of native tendencies. That anything which may properly be 
called mind or intelligence is not an original possession but is a consequence of the 
reorganization of instincts under the conditions supplied by associated life in the 
family, in the schools, in the market place, and the forum, is not remote inference 
from a speculative reconstruction of the mind of primitive man; it is a conclusion 
confirmed by the development of specific beliefs, ideas, and purposes in the life of 
every infant now observable.”—‘ Need for Social Psychology,” Psychological Review, 
XXIV, 272. 

3 Applied Sociology, p. 270. 
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objects. Ward has no psychology by which to explain the process 
of the development of the self. His persons are still isolated 
individuals which appropriate knowledge. The mechanical nature 
of the educational process is illustrated by his use of the box 
analogy. According to this analogy, the brain is a kind of recep- 
tacle into which knowledge enters as a content. The boxes may 
be of varied quality; some of mahogany, some inlaid with precious 
stones, while others are of cheaper material down to the very 
poorest strawboard incapable of holding anything. The varied 
boxes, except the very poorest, are capable of holding the same 
contents, the greatest truths ever discovered. A mahogany box 
with poor contents is inferior to a cruder, less perfect box with 
better contents. The contents are knowledge, the acquired 
qualities. The mind is represented by both the box and its con- 
tents. Ward’s educational program rested upon the problem of 
bringing the mind, the knower, into possession of truths to be 
known, the problem of epistemology. 

The criticism to be made against Ward’s position is not to 
question his appreciation of the part played by accumulated 
human experience in the development of people, nor of the part 
played by environment and opportunity in the creation of diver- 
sities in achievement. His criticism of the hereditarians was 
sound, yet his approach remained essentially individualistic, on 
account of his lack of an adequate social psychology. In other 
words, he possessed no basic process by which he could explain 
the essentially social nature of the mind even if he had so desired. 
His individualistic approach to the whole problem of evolution 
precluded an adequate grasp of the essence of his problem. He 
was unconscious of the essential place of the group in sociology. 

Before leaving the study of Ward’s sociology in relation to the 
group concept, attention must be called to the fact that those 
important groups, which have been called the primary groups, 
receive practically no attention in Dynamic Sociology. More 
attention was given, as pointed out above, to the larger political 
groupings such as society and the state. The small groups such 
as the family, the neighborhood, the “borough,” the community, 
have come to be recognized as fundamental and primary in their 
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relation to human behavior. In comparison with these local 
groupings, including the occupational groups, the larger political 
units are relatively unimportant. Ward did not perceive the 
significance of the smaller groups as factors in the development of 
human nature, and in social control. In other words he failed to 
use the group concept at the most vital part of social analysis. 
His thinking was that of an individualistic biologist attempting to 
create a sociology without the group as its chief corner stone. 

In his conception of evolution his unit was the individual. The 
individual carried on and was the end of the selective process. 
The struggle was always an individual one. The individual side of 
the process was stressed to the neglect of the factor of co-operation 
as a concomitant of all struggle and as a serviceable characteristic. 
The place of the group unit in the evolutionary process is suggested 
by Darwin.t Macfarlane expresses the same view: 

We accept it then, as a proven principle amongst animals lower than man, 
that the co-operative or social plan has ever tended to evolve and select forms 
which have possessed resulting advantages over the competitive plan and 
that such caused them to become, in spite of their apparent weakness, truly 
dominant groups alike in high organization, in capacity for defence, and in 
reproductive capacity. So it is safe to say that, for every individual which 
lives a keenly competitive life, a dozen can be found that are united in such 
social activities and in general provision for the species that the common 
welfare of each individual is nearly always assured. Furthermore, with 
advancing mentality and social organization this principle is the more per- 
fectly exhibited.? 


Baldwin refers to the factor of the group in the process of 
evolution in similar words, emphasizing the group side which Ward 


did not sufficiently appreciate. He says: 

This gives, as I conceive it, a sort of selection and survival which is quite 
different from that recognized in the strictly biological sciences. We find 
that the utility to be subserved is one of conscious co-operation and union 
among individuals; and the unit whose selection is to secure this utility must 
have the corresponding characters. This unit is not the individual but a 
group of individuals who show in common their gregarious or social nature in 
actual exercise; each is selected in company with certain others, who survive 
with him and for the same reason. Thus the selective unit, considered 


* Descent of Man, chaps. iii, v. 
? Macfarlane, The Causes and Course of Organic Evolution, p. 776. 
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from the external or social point of view is a group of individuals, greater or 
smaller as the utility subserved may require; and from the point of view of 
the subjective or psychic process it implies the mental attitude which brings 
the individual into useful co-operation. Calling this latter the “personal” 
aspect of social fitness, we may define it by using the term “socius.” The 
psychological unit is a socius, a more or less socialized individual, fitted to 
enter into fruitful social relations. And the objective requirement remains 
that of a group of such individuals making up a social situation. These two 
conceptions, then, become the watchwords of our evolutionary social psy- 
chology and sociology respectively—the “socius” and the “social situation.’” 


Ward’s failure to use the group concept in his account of evo- 
lution is but one of the defects which we have seen to follow from 
his individualistic point of view. The group, as the fundamentai 
fact in sociology, had not yet been discovered at the time Ward’s 
system was built up, consequently it assumed only a secondary 
and insignificant place in his thinking. To what extent contem- 
porary sociology has reversed his method of approach will be the 
question that will occupy the next chapter. 


* Baldwin, Darwin and the Humanities, p. 43. 


[To be continued] 
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PROGRESS IN PHILADELPHIA 


CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 
Philadelphia 


For many years (since 1854), Philadelphia’s governmental 
machinery was burdened by a double-chambered legislature of 
146 members—48 in the upper branch and 98 in the lower, making 
it one of the largest of its kind not only in America but in the 
world. To expect satisfactory results from such a body modeled 
on the federal plan of government was to expect the impossible. 
It made “‘organization”’ or “boss” control necessary and inevitable. 
In 1919, aS a consequence of years of incessant agitation and 
activity, a new charter was granted the city by the state legislature 
which represented a victory for strong, simple, representative 
government, thus fairly completing the great movement begun 
in 1900 at Galveston. The outstanding achievement of this new 
charter, which by the way is a model of conciseness, consisting of 
23,282 words and likewise a model of admirable draftsmanship, 
is a small council of twenty-one. The members receive a living 
wage in the shape of an annual salary of $5,000. The members 
of the old council served without pay—from the city. In some 
instances they held other administrative offices, mostly under 
the county government; sometimes a federal office; sometimes 
in an important corporation. Practically all of them were in a 
positon where strong outside influence could be brought to bears 
upon them if they showed signs of dangerous or embarrassing 
independence. 

Under the new charter the councilmen are elected for a term 
of four years from the eight senatorial districts which are as nearly 
homogeneous and compact as it is possible to make political 
subdivisions. 

We now have a South Philadelphia district, a West Philadel- 
phia one, a northeastern district, a central district, a German- 
town district, and so on through the list, all with substantially 
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similar needs and composition. There is at least one councilman 
from each district and one additional councilman for each 20,000 
assessed voters. So as to keep the council small, and as a recog- 
nition of coming events, the charter contains an interesting 
provision that “if at any time hereafter the women of the Common- 
wealth shall be given the right to vote, the unit of representation 
shall be 40,000 assessed voters instead of 20,000, so that the council 
shall continue to be composed of twenty-one members.”’ 

One of the arguments most frequently urged for a small, compact 
municipal legislature has been the facilities it affords the voter to 
understand his government and run it directly without the inter- 
vention of a great corps of practical politicians. While advocating 
the charter before the people of Philadelphia it was maintained 
that such a body would constitute a form of representative govern- 
ment which the voters themselves could handle with a minimum 
of political organization. My gratification can be easily imagined 
when I read that Congressman Vare, one of the two brothers at that 
time controlling the political organization in Philadelphia, declared 
before the Young Republican Club: “Abolish councils and you 
lose your trained politicians; and if that happens where will we 
ever get a candidate for mayor?” Certainly our experience with 
mayors for some years prior to the new charter had been such as to 
contemplate such a possibility with a considerable degree of 
equanimity! 

To be sure it is too soon to speak with positiveness as to the 
extent to which anticipations have been met, but it is a fair question 
to ask, ‘‘To what extent has the new council made good during 
the first six months of its operation?” It is equally fair to reply 
that the results thus far have not been such as to make the advocates 
of the charter unduly proud. At the same time, for one I believe 
that the new provisions represent the embodiment of the represen- 
tative district, the substitution of an effective instrument for a 
clumsy one, and the establishment of a legislative body that will 
in time become not only a real policy-determining body, but the 
basis of a city-administrator form of government. I hesitate to 
use the term “city manager” for that might be too considerable 
of a jolt. It is inevitable though that development of public 
opinion along those lines is in order, as I shall hope to show later. 
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No one can maintain, successfully, that the new council is 
boss-ridden. It certainly hes made discussion possible and inevi- 
table. It is no longer a mere machine for the registering of the 
previously determined will of an organization. It embodies an 
opportunity for the people to express their wishes if they desire. 
It abolishes dual office-holding in the legislative body, which for a 
generation had been the corner stone of “organization” control of 
councils and a curse and an obstacle of great resistance to forward 
movements. Now no person may hold the office of councilman 
while holding any other office, position, or employment of profit 
under the city, county, or state and no councilman shall be eligible 
to any office under the city during the term for which he shall have 
been elected. This means much in the way of political freedom, 
for councilmen are no longer compelled to serve two masters. 

Incidentally it is interesting to note that the bicameral council 
is happily almost extinct, only Baltimore, Atlanta, and Kansas City 
among the larger cities of the country continuing them. There 
are also a few New England towns which cling to the federal plan— 
but all these are doomed, as the movement for simplified local 
government continues on its triumphant way. 

In estimating the advantages of the new council, the breaking 
down of the influence of the ward must not be overlooked. Many 
of the wards have not been changed since the year of consolidation 
(1854). Consequently in the old bicameral body they continued 
to exercise the same influence as when the first alignment was made. 
This was manifestly unfair as it gave wards with less than 1,000 
registered voters the same weight in the upper branch as the 
newer wards with 15,000 to 18,000 registered voters. The sena- 
torial districts are not only more homogeneous but have been more 
frequently rearranged. Moreover, the establishment of a quota 
for representation makes it possible for those districts which 
increase their population between reapportionment periods to 
secure the additional representation to which their increased 
population entitles them. 

Coupled with this prohibition of dual office-holding in the new 
charter is a modern civil service chapter introducing up-to-date 
methods of selecting public employees on a basis of merit admin- 
istered by a commission elected by the council instead of appointed 
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by the mayor, the chief appointing power in the city. The com- 
mission chosen by the council at its organization entered upon the 
discharge of its highly important duties with a full realization of 
the employment problems involved. It has begun the classifi- 
cation and standardization of the approximately 15,000 positions, 
an obligation imposed upon it by the charter. This work will be 
completed in time to be available for the mayor’s use in the prep- 
aration of the budget, which the new charter requires him to 
make. It is the hope and ambition of the Civil Service Com- 
mission that in time the council, the administrative branches, 
and the people generally will come to regard its work as that of 
the city’s employment agency and as the means for placing public 
service upon a dignified, honorable, and useful basis. 

Philadelphia’s commission aims to find a substitute for the term 
_ “Civil Service Examination,” which has proved a positive hin- 
drance to the cause of the merit system. Its connotation is certainly 
most unfortunate. To most people it suggests a classroom ordeal 
in which one’s chances of survival vary in inverse ratio to the length 
of time he has been out of school or college. It is quite to be 
expected, therefore, that any proposal to fill high-grade positions 
in the public service by civil service methods should meet at first 
with a considerable degree of skepticism in many quarters. 

In a striking leaflet entitled How Far Can Civil Service Go, 
the Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Research “confesses that 
at this time it is unable to think of a more suitable term. It 
throws some additional light upon the real nature of an up-to-date 
civil service examination and thus helps to introduce a new meaning 
into an old term. The more progressive civil service commissions 
have long ceased to rely, to any appreciable extent, on the somewhat 
academic test used so largely in the early days of the merit system. 
They now use a series of different tests of a very practical character 
designed to gauge different qualifications and appropriate for the 
filling of different types of positions. Carpenters and painters, 
for example, are no longer asked when Columbus discovered 
America. They are required to demonstrate their skill by doing 
an actual job of carpentering or painting. Applicants for high- 
grade professional, technical, or administrative positions, in like 
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manner, are no longer quizzed in schoolroom fashion with regard 
to textbook facts. They are invited to enter a dignified competition 
in which their past career and their personality are determining 
factors rather than any feat of memory. In examinations of this 
character, applicants frequently never meet together in a single 
room, but prepare their statements of training and experience in 
their own private offices or in their homes and send them, together 
with any books or articles they may have published, to the civil 
service commission by mail. In addition they may be asked to 
discuss in writing some important technical or administrative 
problem, which may also be delivered through the mails. All of 
these evidences of the qualifications of the various applicants are 
rated by a board of special examiners who themselves are profes- 
sional men or have had long experience in the kind of work for 
which the examination is held. Those applicants who receive a 
passing mark in this part of the test may then be summoned before 
the special examining board for a personal interview in order that 
their personal qualifications may also be taken into account. 
Finally, the grades for the various parts of the test are averaged 
and the successful applicants are placed on a list of eligibles in 
the order of their rating. In civil service parlance, this is what is 
known as the “‘unassembled examination.” 

It is no longer necessary to argue the efficacy of this kind of test. 
It sounds like a sensible method, and experience has demonstrated 
over and over again that it produces results. Many important 
public posts with salaries ranging from $3,000 to $10,000 have 
been filled, not only by the federal Civil Service Commission, but 
by state and local commissions as well. Men of high standing and 
national reputation have not hesitated to enter an examination 
when conducted on such a dignified plane. It has been possible, 
moreover, for persons living in entirely different parts of the 
country to compete. 

In view of the success of this improved type of civil service 
examination is there any good reason, the bureau most pertinently 
asks, why we should not proceed with confidence to extend the 
merit system just as high up in the service as the present law 
permits us to go? By so doing we shall take a long step toward 
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making public service not merely a blind-alley employment but a 
dignified and honorable career. 

This new charter not only makes all this possible, but it deals 
in an up-to-date way with the highly important question of pro- 
motion within the municipal service. One of the new city officials 
came out in opposition to the proposal of the civil service com- 
mission that city employees should be promoted in the order of 
merit as determined by a competitive promotion examination, a 
limited choice (the first two on the list) being permitted from 
among those having the highest rating. His argument was that an 
employee’s fitness for promotion can be determined better by his 
superior than by a civil service examination. As the Philadelphia 
Bureau of Municipal Research observed, there is nothing at all 
novel either in the proposal of the commission or in the argument 
of the protesting new official. Wherever an effort has been made 
to insure to the young men and women of the community an 
opportunity for a career in the public service, a rule similar to the 
one adopted by the Philadelphia civil service commission has been 
followed. In such cities as New York, Chicago, Buffalo, San Fran- 
cisco, and Cleveland; and in such states as Ohio, New Jersey, 
New York, and California, employees in the service are given a 
reasonable assurance that promotion will be according to merit by 
requiring that when an appointing officer wants to make a _pro- 
motion he must select one of the three persons whose names stand 
highest on the list of eligibles. It would be well, as the bureau 
says, “for this new official who made his protest against the pro- 
motion rule to wait until he has an opportunity of observing its 
results. He may find the promotion examination a much better 
instrument of selection than he ever dreamed it to be. Asa matter 
of fact the promotion rule in effect in Philadelphia during a con- 
siderable period just prior to 1916 was essentially the same as the 
one now under consideration, and the results during that period 
appear to have been highly satisfactory.” 

Political activity of any kind and payment of political contribu- 
tions by policemen and firemen are made misdemeanors punishable 
by fine and imprisonment under the new charter, and those con- 
victed of such practices are debarred from office-holding for a 
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period of two years. Moreover, any taxpayer may bring pro- 
ceedings to have the employment of the offender declared illegal 
and to restrain payment of compensation to him, a powerful lever 
for the effective enforcement of the law. 

As orginally introduced the charter bill made political activity 
on the part of any city or county employee punishable not only 
by dismissal but also by fine and imprisonment; and the enforce- 
ment of this provision was strengthened by giving any taxpayer 
the right to go into court and by writ of mandamus to compel 
dismissal. Under the charter as passed, however, only policemen 
and firemen engaging in political activity are to be punished by 
fine and imprisonment and may be dismissed by taypayer’s action. 
The sole punishment of other city employees is dismissal from the 
service, and it is not made enforceable by a taypayer’s action. 

These provisions, however, represent long steps forward, and 
while there are those who wanted all office-holders placed in the 
same category, the most dangerous, the police and the firemen 
are taken completely out of politics. This again represents the 
triumph of a generation’s effort. The significance of the gain is 
fully appreciated when one recalls the notorious Fifth Ward scandal 
of 1917, where gunmen imported from New York operated under 
police protection to carry a ward and succeeded in murdering a 
policeman who was courageously trying to do his duty. For years 
one of the chief obligations laid upon a Philadelphia policeman 
had been to serve his political sponsors. 

In commenting on this liberating feature of the new charter, 
the North American said: 

The criminal classes and large number of the foreign-born population have 
been voted under police control, being corrupted by grants of immunity 
from prosecution for lawbreaking or coerced by threats of punishment. The 
murderous political outrages perpetrated in the Fifth Ward in September, 1917, 
when an uncorrupted policeman was killed and public officials were assaulted 
by imported gunmen, aroused a public sentiment which demanded a sweeping 
away of the atrocious system. 

Philadelphia is now in a position where she can depend upon 
her policemen to do police work and leave politics alone, likewise 
her firemen. Thus the power and psychology of the uniformed 
office-holder bids fair to become a thing of the past. Per contra 
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a new look of independence and efficiency is coming into the eyes 
of policemen and firemen. They are beginning to realize and 
appreciate at its real value that they are public servants and not 
slaves of selfish political interests. 

In the platform upon which Hon. J. Hampton Moore was 
elected, the first mayor of Philadelphia under the new charter, 
there was this plank: 

Second. Contractor rule. For many years Philadelphia has been mis- 
governed by a contractors’ combine; public officials have been selected and 
appointed by contractors who take enormous profits from the city treasury. 
There can be no condemnation too severe for a system whereby a politician 
nominates and elects the officer of a city, who, in turn, awards valuable contracts 
to him and oversees his work. The result is an increase in taxes and the 
waste of public money. Out of these profits a vast corruption fund is created 
which is used to bribe and intimidate voters and win elections for the con- 
tractor’s candidates. This condition is intolerable, and any candidate put 
forward by the contractor interests must be opposed and defeated, however 


respectable he may appear to be. 


For a full generation Philadelphia had “contractor rule” or 
“rule by contractors,” whichever way one may choose to put it. 
The same set of men secured the contracts and were potential in 
selecting those who had supervision of them. Certainly a nice 
arrangement—for the contractors who seem to have profited 
greatly by the arrangement, both politically and in fine houses 
and fine raiment and in substantial bank accounts. During the 
mayoralty campaign of 1911 the Philadelphia Record declared that 
one of the contractor bosses was worth at least three millions of 
dollars, and I do not recall that the editor has withdrawn the 
statement. 

In commenting on this situation Public Works (formerly known 
as The Municipal Journal) pointed out that it is not necessarily 
objectionable from the citizens’ and taxpayers’ standpoint to have 
such work done by contract but 
in this particular case the awarding of contracts for these purposes has become 
one of the greatest municipal disgraces to be found in the country. Each of 
these services requires an enormous equipment for a city as large as Phila- 
delphia, while the disposing of the garbage requires a very expensive plant, 
which, if not used for this purpose, is of practically no value for sale or other 
use; and yet it had become the practice to delay advertising these contracts 
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until a very few weeks before the letting (sometimes only two or three), and 
to let contracts for only one or possibly two years at a time, thus making it 
impracticable for any bidder to offer reasonable terms except those who were 
already doing the work and accordingly had the necessary equipment, or else 
those who felt satisfied that their pull with the powers in control would be 
sufficient in the future to guarantee their obtaining the contract for several 
years tocome. No contractor could safely make a contract for one year, with 
no guarantee that he would be able to renew the contract for the succeeding 
year or years, without including in his price a sufficient amount to entirely 
reimburse himself for the cost of the equipment. This was one of the most 
outstanding features which condemned the Philadelphia system of awarding 
these contracts, but the politicians in control had numerous other methods of 
rewarding favorites, punishing those who rebelled against their control and 
entirely eliminating from the competition those whom they did not favor. 

It is true that, with the work done by city forces, opportunities for graft 
are by no means eliminated; but at least the contemptible politicians who have 
acquired millions through their control of these public services, although them- 
selves holding no position in the government, will be required to reveal them- 
selves, or the grafting methods can be traced more directly to the officials 
personally responsible for them, who can be gotten at directly by the votes of 
the public if not by the law. 


An effective way of getting rid of the contractors therefore was 
for the city to do its own work. Philadelphia of all the large 
cities of the country has been allowing contractors to clean its 
streets and remove its waste of various kinds. Hereafter the 
city shall do these things except in special cases when a majority 
of all the members elected to the council, with the approval of the 
mayor, may authorize and direct otherwise. This great change 
in public policy is to be borne in mind when reading the praises 
of the spokesmen of the Vares (the contractor bosses) when they 
realized that they could not defeat the charter. These statements 
represent study in political opportunism. State Senator Vare 
resorted to every known political expedient to defeat the measure: 
delay, objurgation, chicanery, wire-pulling, and so on through the 
whole long list of twisting and turning to which designing politicians 
resort were brought into play for weeks and months. All to no 
avail, however. Then volte face—their floor leader—one John R. K. 
Scott, known as a “tenderloin lawyer,” praised the bill and Gover- 
nor Sproul, who had steadfastly stood by the charter from the 
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Here is one interview with Senator Vare which is illuminating 
in more ways than one, and interesting, although lacking the 
pungency that seasoned the utterances of George Washington 
Plunkett and Richard Croker. After declaring the measure ridicu- 
lous he said: 


If the new council wanted the city to do its own work how could it get 
ready in the middle of the summer? It will take at least a year to raise the 
necessary funds to finance such a big enterprise. Plants and equipment will 
cost the city between $5,000,000 and $10,000,000. If the charter revisionists 
had their way, the city would face a situation whereby the job of doing its own 
street cleaning would be forced upon it with no funds available to carry it out. 

The proposal to deprive men of their constitutional rights by prohibiting 
them from taking any interest in party affairs simply because they hold office 


under the city is asinine. Their rights should be guarded and protected © 


under the constitution the same as those of any other citizen who has interest 
enough in the affairs of his own city to want to have some say in its government. 

I want to take this opportunity to warn the taxpayers that the taxes will 
go sky-high, under this bill prepared by impractical people if it should happen 
to become a law. Every person who has had anything to do with the bill 
will be ashamed of it and trying to run away from it within six months after 
it is in operation. 

The contractors presented the interesting feature of having 
certain of their adherents praise the measure (and all of them, with 
two exceptions, voting for it on final passage) and having certain 
others find mare’s-nests in the bill. ‘When the devil was sick,” 
and all the rest of the doggerel, was aptly illustrated. 

At the present moment the chief of the bureau of street cleaning 
(a former army officer who was selected from an eligible list resulting 
from a civil service test) is conducting the necessary preliminary 
study into the advisibility of having the streets cleaned and garbage, 
ashes, and refuse collected by city force. In the words of the 
editor of Public Works: 

Without being over-sanguine, we hope that this may be the beginning of a 
movement for the improvement of public service conditions in Philadelphia 
which will end in the public’s finally casting off the strangling embrace of the 
two or three “old men of the sea” whom they have for years been carrying as 
unofficial recipients of a large share of their taxes. 

Article 8 of the new charter act creates in Philadelphia’s government a new 
department, the Department of Public Welfare. This article outlines the 
powers of the department but leaves the details of organization and administra- 
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tion to the council and the department head. Briefly stated the main functions 
of the department are: 

1. To “have the care, management, administration, and supervision of 
all charitable, correctional, and reformatory institutions, and agencies (includ- 
ing any house of correction, but not including hospitals), the control or govern- 
ment of which is entrusted to” the city; 

2. “To create, organize, manage, and supervise the various playgrounds, 
recreation centers, municipal floating-baths, bathing-grounds, and recrea- 
tion piers, . . . . and to plan and recommend ... . and, after appropriate 
action by ordinance, to create and develop, an adequate and complete system of 
playgrounds and recreation centers and related activities”; and 

3. To “have jurisdiction over such other matters affecting the public 
welfare as may be provided for by ordinance.” 

Under the old law the more distinctly social-welfare activities 
of the city were scattered among various departments and boards. 
The bureau of correction in the department of public safety had 
control of the house of correction at Holmesburg; the bureau of 
charities of the department of public health and charities, managed 
the general hospital and almshouse; the board of recreation had 
charge of playgrounds and other recreational activities. Under 
the new charter all these activities were placed under a department 
of public welfare. This department may be authorized by the 
council to take over other welfare activities also. The creation 
of this department is in line with modern practice in many cities, 
notably Kansas City and Dayton. In all of these cities highly 
beneficial results have followed the establishment of welfare depart- 
ments. The creation of the department of public welfare left the 
bureau of health as the only bureau in the present department of 
public health and charities. That bureau is a very large one, 
containing several divisions—medical inspection, housing and sani- 
tation, dispensaries, vital statistics, child hygiene, food-inspection 
laboratories, and contagious-disease hospitals—and is of sufficient 
importance to be a separate department. The charter accom- 
plished this, at the same time abolishing the double-barreled 
department of public health and charities. 

It remained, however, for Senator Vare to point out the iniquity 
of such a management. In an interview he said “the charter 
bill notwithstanding some corrections made by Governor Sproul 
is still ridiculous. Picture the paupers in the county almshouses 
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and the children in our public playgrounds associated under one 
department.” 

Some other features included the shortening of the ballot by 
making the city’s law officer (the city solicitor) an appointive 
rather than an elective one; the creation of a purchasing agent in 
place of a department of supplies, and provision for a city architect 
to take over all the routine architectural work of the city. The 
more important architectural work however may be handled by 
outside architects specially chosen by the city architect with the 
approval of the mayor. Besides co-ordinating a highly specialized 
part of the city’s work now widely scattered among the depart- 
ments, this arrangement will undoubtedly effect a considerable 
saving in money. 

This new instrument of municipal government has great 
possibilities, which the first administration chosen to carry into 
effect, is proceeding to use for the advancement of the true interests 
of the city. Fortunately the people were sufficiently aroused to 
the situation and sufficiently well organized to secure the election 
of a capable man to the mayoralty in the person of J. Hampton 
Moore. He beat the so-called “unbeatable Vare machine” in 
the Republican primaries but only by the narrow majority of 1,313. 
His election in November was by an overwhelming majority. 
Mayor Moore had made for himself a place high in the federal 
Congress by reason of his intelligence, industry, and persistence. 
Moreover, he is not afraid to be known as a politician and his foes 
know him as a valiant fighter. All of these qualifications he is 
manifesting in his assumption of the great powers as mayor of 
Philadelphia. 

How came he to be nominated over the popular candidate of so 
powerful an organization? To his own personality and ability 
as a campaigner there were added the backing of the independent 
forces of the city and the Penrose Republican Alliance. All 
worked together with the result that there was elected a man to 
carry into effect the highly prized charter of whom the North 
American could say: 


The citizens of this city pay a fine tribute to Mayor Moore in accepting 
at face value his assurances that he intends to make the welfare of the city 
paramount to all other interests. Philadelphians have heard former mayors 
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make solemn pledges and virtuous protestations, only to be cast aside for 
political and personal advantage. But Mayor Moore has already given 
satisfying proof that his chief aim is to serve the city honestly. This proof 
lies in his wise and courageous course in meeting every important test which 
thus far has confronted him as mayor-elect and mayor. 

He has shown that he is not only unalterably opposed to the sinister 
contracting interests which he was pledged and elected to combat, but he has 
proved that in his official acts as mayor he has been absolutely independent 
of all other political and special interests. 

The most impressive illustration of how his administration is regarded 
by those who have most at stake is the bitter antagonistic attitude of the 
Vare political machine. Senator Vare, as dictator of the city Republican 
organization, defined his attitude toward the new mayor some weeks ago 
in language intended to intimidate Mr. Moore. This was before the cabinet 
appointments had been made, and the purpose of the Vare outbreak was 
obvious. 

After the names of the new directors had been announced, disclosing 
to Senator Vare the disconcerting fact that the mayor had not been moved 
by the contractors’ threats, open war was declared on the new administration. 
Every effort was made to hamper and even to prevent the orderly reorgani- 
zation of the city government under the new charter. 

The character of a mayor’s cabinet appointments may be accepted as an 
almost infallible index of his aims and purposes, as well as an earnest of the 
character of the administration. 

Whence this admirable charter, about 90 per cent of which 
became a law in the shape in which it was originally drafted? 

Four years ago a charter committee prepared a series of bills to 
accomplish the reforms embodied in the law of 1919. There were 
nearly a score of them, which represented close study, hard work, 
and a very long step forward—but they fell by the wayside. In 
fact they did not even get out of the committees. Senator Vare 
was “very much on the job” and had a friendly, not to say a 
docile, governor in the executive mansion in the person of Governor 
Brumbaugh. Senator Penrose who favored them was kept in 
Washington because of the war situation and so Senator Vare took 
the first set 6-o. The latter does not understand the progressive 
and never will. He is as defective in his psychology as the Prussian 
whom he undoubtedly follows in his methods. The charter 
revisionists were merely delayed, however, in their efforts—not 
defeated. They renewed their work in the autumn of rgr18, got 
the new governor, William C. Sproul, interested, and kept him 
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interested to the end. The new movement was inaugurated at a 
great charter dinner in December, 1918, nine hundred men and 
women being present—among them Governor-elect Sproul and 
his attorney-general, William I. Shaffer. From that dinner until 
the signing of the bill he took a leading part, and it was due to his 
interest, activity, and forcefulness that Philadelphia has a charter 
that may properly and conservatively be regarded as a most 
substantial contribution to the better government of America’s 
third city. 

A single measure was agreed upon, a codification of the Bullitt 
Bill and its amendments with such changes as have been noted 
and many others of a less conspicuous character necessary for the 
easy running of the city’s machinery. The committee not only 
drafted the measure, but actively advanced it throughout the city 
and state, on the stump, in the press, by pamphlet, in the legis- 
lative halls, everywhere that an audience could be gathered, and, 
although the charter revisionists only had ten votes out of forty-one 
in the Philadelphia delegation to the House of Representatives 
and two out of the eight senators from the city, they broke legis- 
lative precedent and secured the passage of the bill by an over- 
whelming vote and finally by a practically unanimous vote. When 
the Vares saw the handwriting on the wall, during a series of test 
votes, they made virtue of a necessity and “turned in.” 

How was such a result achieved? ‘There is no doubt among 
those most closely in touch with the situation that United States 
Senator Boies Penrose was the greatest single factor in securing 
the passage of the bill. He brought the weight of his personal 
influence and of the state organization to bear at critical times. 
It is only fair to say that without his personal help the measure 
would have foundered on the rocks. There are those who feel 
that his interest was primarily a political one—but as I have said 
on another occasion such overlook the fact that he is a long-time 
student of city government and that he has long cherished a desire 
to give to his native city a charter worthy of the city’s need and 
opportunities. So active has he been in recent years in federal 
affairs and state politics that his fellow-townsmen forget that his 
first contribution as a publicist was an account of the government 
of the city of Philadelphia, which he prepared in conjunction with 
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his then partner (the late Edward P. Allinson) for the Johns Hopkins 
University series. This book, a model of concise and accurate 
statement, remains to this day as the most satisfactory statement 
of Philadelphia’s government from the early days of the enactment 
of the Bullitt Bill. It is to be hoped that this interesting and 
important publication will be brought up to date so as to include 
this new charter, which bears the name of Senator Woodward, 
who introduced it into the Senate and was its sponsor through the 
legislature. 

Those in the confidence of Senator Penrose feel, I am told, that 
he is not through with his efforts to improve Philadelphia’s govern- 
mental machinery and that he is studying other ways and means of 
giving Philadelphia the most modern and up-to-date form of 
government which can be devised. He feels, I believe, like many 
others who have given the situation their serious consideration, 
that the present charter, while it represents a long step forward, 
is only a step, and by no means the last word. The mayor is still 
too powerful as an appointing officer and it is out of keeping with 
modern efficiency methods to make the chief executive of a great 
corporation subject to the winds and whimsies of politics. When 
public sentiment is ready for the next step (and we must not 
overlook the fact that sound public sentiment is leisurely in its 
development), it will be in the direction of a chief administrator 
chosen by the council. On several occasions the senior senator 
has spoken along these lines and it is to be hoped that he will be 
sufficiently free of other obligations in the near future to give the 
weight of his personal influence to the active advocacy of these 
views. 

Accompanying the charter bills and enacted through the same 
influences were a series of electoral reform measures designed to 
curtail the power of organization control in Philadelphia. Among 
them was one giving effect to the marking of the ballot so that the 
voter who marked a straight ticket and a candidate in some other 
column will have his vote for that candidate counted. Certainly 
a fair and proper thing to do. Another revised the registration 
law and opened the door to the reorganization of the Philadelphia 
board which had become a mere appendix of the Vare organization 
and revised certain of the onerous provisions that had been inserted 
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in the original bill (see American Journal of Sociology, XIII [1907], 
Pp. 252). 

Another act for the preservation and return of all ballots 
which may have been soiled, spoiled, mismarked, mutilated, or 
rejected for any cause is regarded as an important check on 
election officers and a preventive of fraud and ballot-box stuffing. 
The practice of changing polling places arbitrarily for factional 
political reasons, which has obtained in the past, is ended by the 
third measure, which requires a petition signed by a majority of 
the electors in a division before a polling place can be changed. 

In reporting on progress in Philadelphia mention must be 
made of certain of its organizations which have been devoting 
themselves with ability and public spirit to the city’s problems. 
Easily chief among these is the Bureau of Municipal Research, to 
which reference has already been made. It concerns itself pri- 
marily with problems of administration and in the technique or 
mechanics of government rather than in “reform” or political 
activities to secure good men in office and to expose and punish 
corruption. Bureaus of municipal research are dedicated to the 
idea that citizens are ultimately responsible for their governments 
regardless of who is in office, and they therefore seek solutions for 
problems with as little emphasis as possible on personal or partisan 
considerations. The Philadelphia bureau has had a long record of 
accomplishment, and is regarded as having met with commendable 
success in spite of peculiarly difficult traditions. Like*most of 
the other bureaus it started out with specific studies of govern- 
mental departments, with constructive recommendations as to 
their improvements. In the beginning it met with hostile suspicion 
on the part of most of the officials, but it gradually established 
working relations with a great many of the more important officers, 
and for the first six or seven years it submitted a number of care- 
fully prepared reports which have led to concrete improvements in 
Philadelphia’s local government. Among the permanent results 
that stand out prominently in this earlier work of the bureau are 
the following: 

The Board of Education reorganized its bureau of compulsory 
education and made it an effective and serviceable part of the 
educational system instead of a haven for broken-down henchmen. 
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The greater part of the early activities of the bureau were in 
the field of accounting and finance. Prior to 1909 the accounts 
of all city departments (including the controller’s office) were in 
effect merely memoranda of cash transactions. The bureau 
co-operated with the controller for several years in installing 
modern fund and expense accounts in his office and the work was 
extended to a number of other bureaus and departments. This 
was accomplished through the assistance of Will B. Hadley, then 
in the bureau, but subsequently made deputy controller and 
finally controller. The bureau also co-operated in the preparation 
of the controller’s manual of accounting, which was hailed the 
country Over as a great step forward in municipal accounting. 

Budget work has occupied its attention for nearly every year 
since its organization, and it is interesting to note that the very 
word “budget” was not even used in connection with municipal 
finances prior to the bureau’s appearance on the scene. Great 
advance has been made in budget procedure, although the progress 
seems imperceptibly slow at times, the last signal advance having 
been made in connection with the financial provisions of the new 
city charter. 

A piece of work done in the Bureau of Health resulted in great 
benefit. It was the compilation of a digest of all the laws and 
ordinances pertaining to the public health. These were formerly 
scattered through numerous volumes and the health authorities 
and their employees were in frequent difficulty for the lack of a 
comprehensive guide. Because of the fact that the health officials’ 
time was already fully taken up with their usual duties, they 
found it impossible to give the amount of time, as well as energy, 
needed for such a job as making a digest, and the proffer of help 
from the bureau was heartily welcomed. The work proved so 
satisfactory that the department printed the digest—a 250-page 
octavo volume. 

For seventeen years there had been no revision of the manual 
carried by each patrolman for his guidance. A new manual, 
up to date in every respect, and containing in compact form the 
vast amount of information needed by every policeman, was 
drawn up and a copy given to every member of the force. Some 
of the work on this manual, as well as most of the installation of 
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the other plans for improving methods in the department of 
public safety, was done by Captain Martin H. Ray (formerly in 
the United States Army), who was detailed to serve as special aide 
to Director George D. Porter, but who remained on the bureau 
staff and pay-roll. 

The bureau had an opportunity for rendering service in a type 
of governmental unit in which few bureaus of municipal research 
and civic bodies have as a rule done little. In February, 1915, 
the municipal court, which had begun operations only about a 
year previously, found that its domestic-relations division was 
having difficulty in taking care of its records and social statistics. 
President Judge Charles L. Brown realized the difficulty, and invited 
the bureau to survey the division with a view to introducing the 
Hollerith system of compiling information. The invitation was 
accepted with the proviso that it need not confine itself merely to 
the problem of tabulation, and it proceeded to make a report on 
the organization, methods and procedure of the division. It 
devised a new system for keeping case records and installed a 
complete system of mechanical tabulation of the social and pro- 
cedural data of the domestic-relations cases. 

These are illustrations of the bureau’s activities and are selected, 
primarily, for their diversity, but also to show the permanent 
and cumulative value of this kind of work. Some of the later 
activities were made possible when the agency had won a place of 
greater service in the community, and had established itself as a 
definite civic force through the patient and persistent efforts of its 
first years. 

Reference has already been made to the bureau’s interest in 
civil service matters to which it has made and is making substantial 
contributions. The Civil Service Reform Association is another 
organization which has been actively at work along constructive 
lines co-operating with the various officials and especially with 
the Civil Service Commission. It and the bureau co-operated 
in the drafting of the new charter and are now helping Mayor 
Moore and his colleagues to give it real force and effect. 

By and large Philadelphia is making progress, the rapidity 
and extent depending as always on the activity and co-operation 
of the citizen. 
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A PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION OF GROUP 
FORMATION AND BEHAVIOR 


THOMAS D. ELIOT 
Northwestern University 


I 


In 1918, Dr. W. F. Ogburn presented to the American Eco- 
nomic Association at Richmond an analysis of the psychological 
background of the economic interpretation of history.’ His 
paper furnishes a starting-point for the statement of some 
further social implications of the biogenetic psychology which 
may prove new and useful in the interpretation of events and in 
the synthesis of political, economic, and psychological theory. 

As with Dr. Ogburn’s paper, no attempt is made to prove 
the points herein made. For the most part, in fact, they are 
simply applications of some of the new concepts in psychology 
to perfectly familiar events, in a way which links two or three 
fields of learning and makes psychology a helpmeet and illuminator 
of social science. 

Briefly, Dr. Ogburn’s thesis was that the frequent apparent 
obscurity of economic causes in history is due to the stigma which 
civilization, especially Christian civilization, has usually attached 
to selfishness in politics, and, one might add, the more immediate 
pressure which politicians are always under of winning support 
by assurances of common interest in the good of the whole group. 
The social disapproval and disadvantage imposed upon the free 
expression of greed or self-interest have led to the camouflage of 
motives which are basically economic.’ 

Dr. Ogburn recognizes in these political processes certain 
common mental tricks or mechanisms which have long been 

‘ American Economic Review, Supplement, March, 1919. 

_ 7 Interesting parallels of this thesis were ingeniously illustrated by Dr. Patten, 
in his Development of English Thought; cf. pp. 15 ff., 108-9, 112 ff., 131-32, 145 ff., 
205-6, 257, 277 ff. 
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classified by the psychoanalysts in work with individuals. By 
followers of Machiavelli and Treitschke, perhaps, the tricks are 
consciously employed. Many politicians, however, find it neces- 
sary to deceive themselves before they can deceive their public. 
The subconscious holds in leash the real wish which gets its ful- 
filment or compensation by justifying itself in the name of social 
welfare, patriotism, revenge, culture, religion, rescue, necessity, 
or self-defense. 

According to Dr. Ogburn, however, all these motives are fun- 
damentally economic in origin or necessarily become economic 
before they are transmuted, rationalized, or re-evaluated by poli- 
ticians and historians. 

It is at this point that further inquiry is suggested; viz., in 
the psychoanalysis of the economic motive itself. It is complex, 
built up of various simplex motives rooting in instinctive needs or 
mechanisms of behavior for which there is no apparent expression 
or release at present except through economic channels. Carleton 
Parker’s paper of the year previous partially covered this ground. 
He stated the well-known economic and psychological causes of 
industrial unrest and analyzed the process from cause to effect 
in terms of modern psychiatry—impulse, suppression, psychosis. 
But he confined his analysis to anti-social groups, especially the 
I.W.W. of the Northwest. Similar analysis can, it seems to the 
writer, be applied profitably to group motivation in general. 
An attempt at such analysis will here be approached through a 
brief preliminary description of personality in terms of the “new” 
psychology. 

II 

The individual may be roughly symbolized for our purposes 
(Fig. 1) by a circle inclosing arrows representing impulses, wishes, 
strivings, “motor sets,” as Holt phrases it. At birth we may 
assume that these impulses are largely inchoate, being temporary 
“amoebic” expressions of the total prenatal biochemical energy 
of the individual pushing out to the environment in various instinc- 
tive responses, the chief of which are nutritive and “auto-erotic.”’ 

These impulses do not tend at first to be introspective. Many 
of them are at mutual odds, but they are not even organized 
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enough to realize much mutual conflict. What conflict there is, 
is normally not deep seated; itis easily forgot. The child soon gets 
overacry. But, because the directions of these impulses are widely 
distributed, there is an approximate equilibrium, an unstable 
equilibrium, such that a stimulus from nearly any quarter will 
bring a quick response in that direction, yet diverted with com- 
parative ease in another direction by a different stimulus. The 
undeveloped personality is suggestible, whether child or savage. 
Yet even in undeveloped personalities there is often a ‘‘trend”’ 
or “bent’’—a predominance of certain strong instincts, or groups 
of impulses which, by composition of forces, give the individuality 
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Fic. 1.—Symbol of an undeveloped personality. A general trend to the right 
is indicated, but the wishes are unorganized, at cross-purposes. The dark center 
represents the original font from which life-energy (soul, libido, #lan) wells up and out 
at various levels. (Cf. Jelliffe, The Technique of Psychoanalysis, diagrams.) 


a certain initial direction. In any case, the equilibrium is soon 
broken, whether from within or from without; and certain desires 
are subordinated more or less permanently, more or less success- 
fully, to others. Crude organic impulses are refined, combined,— 
recombined into the more complex interests, specific desires and 
wishes. The real dynamics of these interests still, however, root 
back into primitive, often unconscious, sources. 

It used to be the fashion to conceive society as created in the 
image of an organism. It may be useful, at least, to reverse the 
analogy and to conceive the impulses in the individual as in some 
sort a society, proliferating, gradually differentiating into groups, 
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“high-brow” and ‘“low-brow,” with its subconscious roughly 
corresponding to the inarticulate public, its suppressed complexes 
to the “submerged tenth”’ or “‘rebel reds,’’ and its focus of con- 
sciousness and behavior to society’s dominant class activities. 
Sanity (a state approximated but never absolute) in the indi- 
vidual is comparable to social justice." Some individualities 
(the idiotic) fail ever to organize. Still others (the neurotic) 
organize unsuccessfully or disastrously their warring impulses. 

The foregoing analogy will not hold good throughout, but 
will make clearer the concept which follows. For the formation 
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Fic. 2—Symbol of a developed personality. Strong polarization of impulses 
into a life-purpose; other impulses (a) expressed as hobbies, (6) modified to serve 
main purpose, (c) suppressed, and (d) dodging or delinquent. 


_ of personality may be stated in terms of the organization of its 
impulses into a working whole, just as the formation of a state 
may be stated in terms of the harmonization of conflicting interests. 
(See Fig. 2.) Some impulses are suppressed, some are diverted, 
some are sublimated, some are encouraged and draw others to 
them. Some outlaw impulses escape, or remain concealed in 
respectable company. The whole becomes shot through with a 
purpose or design, like the lines of force in a magnetic field. The 
more highly organized personalities are recognized by their drawing 
or driving power, their concentration, equanimity, .and singleness 
of purpose, and their effective relation to their environments. 


* Cf. Giddings, ‘‘The Ethical Motive,’”’ in Democracy and Empire. 
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They have acquired “character.” In psychological terms, they 
have synthesized, organized, and sublimated their total energy in 
relation to a reality principle. Their energy is economized by 
self-knowledge and conscious control of impulse, and a surplus is 
available for definitely influencing the environment. The will 
becomes free in the degree that this process is accomplished. 

This pattern of personal organization is not, however, deter- 
mined merely by competition between impulses within the indi- 
vidual. That competition is itself largely set in motion and the 
handicaps set by the conditions of the environment. 

Relative normality of an individual would then consist (to 
adapt Dr. Patten’s definition) in the harmonious organization of 
one’s impulses in relation to a given environment; an ideal environ- 
ment would make such normality possible for everyone. Under 
present conditions such normality is possible for very, very few, 
though many can attain it in such measure as to be indifferent or 
hostile to social change. Such are our conservative classes. Stand- 
patters are not necessarily happy or content, but their problems of 
personal adjustment do not seem to them possible of solution 
through any change in society at large. They may of course, be 


quite as wrong in their judgment as the I.W.W. are in theirs. 
They may fantasy a Utopia of the past instead of a Utopia of 
the future. 


Conscious thought may be roughly defined in terms of mental 
behavior at a point of relation or adjustment between an individual 
and his environment. The personality may be conceived as a 
bunch of stored and potential behavior of this sort, conforming to 
“distribution curves,” with modes and variants. Conscious 
thought, however, seems in general to follow the point of stimula- 
tion; though stored internal stimuli or reinforced (over-determined) 
impulses and interests are often sufficiently powerful to override 
immediate sensory stimuli. Thought occurs as a function of 
adjustment, and is most conscious in the actual process of adjust- 
ment. Delay often seems to increase the keenness of desire and 
of satisfaction, by accumulation of affect. 

' An artist fails to notice a mosquito bite when absorbed in his sketching. 
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If a given state of affairs thwarts or fails to give an expression 
to some native instincts of an individual, we have at once a dam- 
ming of flow, a congestion of wishes (affect-laden complexes), and 
probably acute consciousness and thought.’ If the given state of 
affairs causes a similar conscious want in many people, it is a 
social condition causing a social problem. Max Eastman once 
wrote, in substance, that in politics the important thing is not what 
men think but what men want; the purpose of thought is to tell 
them how to get it. This fits in well with the concepts outlined 
above, and leads to their application in the field of political and 
historical interpretation. 

Various processes of socialization may be interpreted in terms 
of wish-fulfilment mechanisms, ofttimes unconscious. These will 
be discussed here under the general headings of group formation, 
maintenance, and growth; group composition and solidarity; group 
interrelation, competition, and success; group sovereignty and 
control; group conflict, compromise, and amalgamation; and 
group secession and decomposition. 


GROUP FORMATION, MAINTENANCE, AND GROWTH 


Consciousness of resemblance, like consciousness of difference, 
develops from biological sources in response to organic (later 
economic) needs. It is a socializing factor in that it serves to 
release instincts in social behavior and permits their satisfaction 
in group activities. 

Imitation is not altogether blindly mechanical. It follows 
lines of least resistance. Or, rather, stimuli are responded to and 
behavior imitated with relation to the adjustment-needs of the 
organism. Imitation implies original similarity of behavior 
mechanisms which crave exercise. But imitative behavior may 
not occur or will not become habitual unless it prove organically 
satisfying, i.e., wish-fulfilling. 

* Though, occasionally, in the face of unique circumstances the individual (or 
group), lacking appropriate behavior mechanisms, fails to react until too late, or only 
vaguely “doesn’t know what ails him.” Just as chemists, lacking radio-sensitive 


nerves, were burned by radioactivity before they knew it; and just as savages ascribed 
bullets or diseases to devils, or conservatives fail to adjust to a new social order. 
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Whenever an environment is such as to stimulate a similar 
set of behavior mechanisms with similar affects in a considerable 
number of people, group formation has its natural soil. There 
seem to result naturally awareness of wants, concomitant reaction 
to similar stimuli, like-mindedness, consciousness of kind and of 
common interest, and collective behavior or co-operation. There 
arises a true social group, possibly an organization or even an 
institution, or a social movement, if the co-operation prove per- 
manently effective in satisfying needs and wants. Individuals may 
join already existing groups for similar reasons. (See Fig. 3, p. 340.) 
Further aspects of group growth will be taken up under the heading 
of group competition. 


GROUP COMPOSITION AND SOLIDARITY 


A group may serve interests far different from its ostensible 
purpose. Furthermore, the individuals in a group may be in it 
from fundamentally widely variant motives. One thinks at once 
of examples such as the readers of a given book or newspaper, or 
the difference between Senator Lodge and an Alabama darky as 
co-members of the Republican Party; but the differences may be 
more subtle. The real motives served, or wishes expressed, in 
the choice of a college or a club, for example, are far more complex 
than is the obvious educational or recreational purpose of the 
group, which is merely a net resultant of the behavior through 
which the various wishes of individuals find expresson. The 
motives of group-joining may not even be conscious. Such is, 
perhaps, the condition of neurotics in social work, “purity” work, 
or suffrage campaigns. 

It is in the motives of group composition that we shall find 
the most important. phases of socio-analysis suggested by Dr. 
Ogburn’s paper. For, while the ostensible purpose of a group or 
“movement” or campaign is obvious, its growth may have been 
fostered by those who consciously and deliberately, or subcon- 
sciously and hypocritically, or unconsciously and naively, are 
using its collective strength for very different ends, personal or 
factional. And, inasmuch as economic motives are admittedly 
powerful, especially when backed by wealth, it is natural to find 
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serve the individual’s dominant purpose. 
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those so motivated and backed using, for example, patriotic “drives”’ 
to serve their private interests. This fact does not preclude the 
active presence of many, even a majority, of sincere patriots. In 
fact it is their presence which leads both to the camouflage which 
Dr. Ogburn analyzes and to the usefulness of the group for ulterior 
purposes. 

I think a concrete illustration will be of value at this point. 
(See table, p. 343.) 

The example taken is a selection from the membership of an 
imaginary church. A similar analysis could be worked out for a 
political party, a chamber of commerce, or any other group. 

To represent diagrammatically in two dimensions dynamic 
conditions which demand at least four dimensions is obviously 
impossible. Many complex psycho-social relationships have to 
be omitted entirely. Enough cases are given to exemplify the 
common psychological mechanisms of combination, compensation, 
compromise, substitution, rationalization, transference, and sub- 
limation, conscious or unconscious. 

The stages of recognition of kind, perception of common 
interest, concurrent action, combined volition, organization, and 
co-operation are here assured to have taken place. The group 
is a going concern or even a chartered institution, with a definite 
ostensible purpose. 

In each member certain interests may be consciously dominant. 
These interests may or may not root back into more primitive but 
less conscious or repressed material—instinctive demands which 
the individual unfamiliar with unconscious mechanisms might not 
admit even to himself. In each member there may also be sub- 
ordinate interests, more or less conscious. The group, in this 
case the church, may serve either the dominant or the subordinate 
needs of the member. Religion itself (the ostensible purpose of 
the group) may be either a dominant or a subordinate interest 
in the life of a member. Religious association is indulged in by 
many for whom religion is not a dominant wish-harmonizer or 
integrator. Religion, being itself highly complex, will serve to 
satisfy a variety of instinctive material, much of which is in an 
otherwise unexpressed condition. The appeal of the church is to 
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all the types just described. Further, with the increasing fulfil- 
ment of people’s instinctive desires in worldly reality, those con- 
trolling the church extend its appeal to include interests not 
primarily spiritual, in order to increase or maintain solidarity, 
mass, and influence, and thus serve the purpose of the dominant 
group. Members joining on the basis of these special appeals, 
like those who join from shrewd “ulterior” motives, merely use 
the church organization to help fulfil their special interests, whether 
dominant or subordinate. Institutional churches extend these 
appeals indefinitely. 

Such “use” of an organization to fulfil irrelevant desires of its 
members is apt to be relatively harmless if it is not exercised by a 
subgroup powerful enough to pervert the primary social purpose 
of the group and thus betray its members and the general public. 
Such factions are often self-deceived. Other factions if disillusioned 
may secede individually or collectively. 

Church members as typified in the accompanying table therefore 
fall into three rather loosely classified groups: (1) those in whom 
religion is, at least ostensibly, the dominant conscious motive; 
(2) those in whom it is a secondary motive, involved in church 
membership and activity; and (3) those in whom there is no real 
religious interest, the appeal being on irrelevant grounds. Founders 
and active members will be apt to be found in the first and second 
groups, though a shrewd self-seeker from group three might also 
be a founder. Ordinarily they are persons in whose lives religion 
serves as a harmonizing, energizing, assimilative principle which 
is therefore projected as a dominant interest. Some members, 
on the other hand, are mere drifters, who could hardly tell why 
they belong. Many, again, are thwarted or secretly disappointed 
in life; to them religion is primarily a reconciler, a consolation, 
a hope of wish-fulfilment in a future life, or by proxy. 

What interest is sincerely dominant in a church member depends 
upon the individual and the occasion. The interests indicated 
in the schedule (see table) indicate merely general trends, or net 
resultants of behavior. The final column gives the formula 
of the psychological mechanisms through which various interests 
are satisfied by membership. In many cases it is a “‘substitute 
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COMPOSITION OF IMAGINARY CHURCH 
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formation” or “compromise” expression for some 
impulse, which gains a partial or total outlet through the church, 
whether or not there be in addition a sincere interest in religion. 
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In the case of an ostensibly non-economic group like the church, 
there is obviously much complexity of motive underlying its 
membership. Even, however, in the case of frankly economic 
groups, the motivation may be very complex. They are com- 
posed of individuals whose motives if analyzed would prove to be 
non-economic in the ordinary material sense. Love of power, 
prestige, or display, of comfort, leisure, or pleasure; parental and 
sexual instincts; the instincts of workmanship and achievement— 
all these may enter as dominant or subordinate motives in 
industry." 

In the case of a non-economic organization the appeal to 
motives for membership other than the ostensible purpose of the 
group seems like bastard social economy. In political economics 
the appeal for members on non-economic grounds may be equally 
insincere. It may, however, have a legitimate basis, if it be an 
appeal through the economic to the real impulses which give rise 
to the “‘economic motive. ”’ 


GROUP INTERRELATION, COMPETITION, AND SUCCESS 


The same individuals may be aligned in scores of different 
ways, with the same or other individuals, for the fulfilment of 
sundry strivings. (See Fig. 3.) They form the interrelating links 
between many groups. Some people are habitual “joiners.” 

A group of any degree of complexity may be, like the organized 
personality of Figure 3, roughly likened for illustrative purposes 
to a magnetic field, polarized around the major purpose of the 
organization, which is a net resultant of the specific stimuli, the 
nature of the units affected, and the general environment; the envi- 
ronment would (in the case of the group) include the wishes of 
persons and groups external to the immediate group, such as 
contributors, prospective members, ‘public opinion.” 

Groups are regrouped in larger groups, with less definite bonds 
of common interest but interrelated by individuals who belong to 
more than one subgroup. (See Fig. 4.) 

Whether a purpose is ostensibly or actively dominant in a 
group depends upon the general social situation, which therefore 


* Cf. Ordway Tead, Instincts in Industry. 
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determines which groups “fall off’? in membership. Large circles 
in the diagram indicate roughly larger groups or classes within 
‘ which there are certain common wishes and therefore interlocking 
membership. Each smaller group is symbolized by a small circle. 
Overlapping circles represent interrelated groups. Infinite dimen- 
sions would be needed to represent the actual situation. Net 


Patriolisu 


Fic. 4.—Crude symbol of group interrelation based on wish-fulfilment 


resultant purposes of groups are indicated by heavy arrows, lesser 
motives by smaller arrows. The direction of arrows represents, 
in a crude way, the direction of each interest with relation to the 
broad contrasts between social classes. 

The analogy is that of composition of forces in physics: the 
class purposes are resultants of group purposes; group purposes 
are resultants of individual wills; and individual wills are resultants 
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of the conscious and unconscious wishes of the individual in relation 
to any given situation. 

The more thorough and complex the system of interests and 
of interrelated wish-fulfilling groups, the more “‘advanced”’ the 
evolution of the society. Progress, however, of course involves 
increasingly harmonious and economical readjustments, rather 
than mere complexity. 

Most groups in present society require money or work for their 
activities; one’s “‘joinings’”’ and the social fulfilment of wishes go, 
therefore, according to the principles of comparative marginal 
utilities and diminishing returns. Magazines, parties, athletics, 
churches, alumni associations, festivals, charities, levels of the 
leisure class, come to mind as easy examples. (Cf. Figs. 3, 4.) 

When, however, a given group finds a “‘common interest” 
in some unfulfilled wish, it seeks to forward its purpose by increased 
membership. If there be two groups with similar ends, there 
will be competition for membership in so far as the real wishes 
are selfish to each group. Frequently this involves appeal to 
different motives in other people, who may thus be persuaded 
that the desired result will also fulfil some supposedly legitimate 
wish of theirs. This leads to rationalization—the writing of 
plausible publicity. Witness the range of motives appealed to 
in Liberty Loan or prohibition campaigns. For selfish interests, 
however, the substitutions and excuses furnished are usually such 
as to appeal to some motives which are less intense but more 
generally shared than the special interest which primarily motivates 
the campaign. The suppressed wish then gets its fulfilment through 
some less inhibited wish-channel. The ostensible purpose is true in 
a sense, but less dominant or dynamic, and not alone capable 
of motivating the behavior demanded by the affect-laden wish." 

Hypocrisy might be defined in terms of such substitution. 
Thus, a self-analytic person may feel a sense of guilt (internal 
conflict, repression) when perfectly legitimate motives are evenly 
balanced or mixed in his conduct. But, on the other hand, 

* Cf. Bernard Shaw’s criticism of the British Ministry’s elaborate justification 


of war in contrast with the popular simplicity of motives, or, the defense of tolerated 
prostitution by the “best citizens” under the old régime. 
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the selfish motives may, by these very processes, become sincerely 
obscured or secondary in the minds of the “disinterested” or 
“indifferent” people whom we call the “public,” in relation to a 
given issue. 

It is in the foregoing way that political and economic and 
even moral theories gain currency and power. Some theories 
are advanced “before their time”: i.e., they do not rationalize 
the cravings of an existing group. Even if, in origin, they be 
purely ‘‘scientific’”’ (a possibility which the extreme psychoanalyst 
might deny), theories ‘“‘prove true” only in so far as they meet 
and rationalize the desires of a successful group. Success itself 
may be defined in terms of wish-fulfilment or organic wish-harmony. 


GROUP SOVEREIGNTY AND CONTROL 


A well-organized minority in a group gains a majority by 
more or less skilful appeal to the interests of the bulk of the group. 
Such behavior implies a previous clear-cut consciousness of common 
interest on the part of the dominant minority with respect to some 
unfulfilled desires, and especially regarding the means of fulfil- 
ment which has been thought out in relation to those desires. 
The more fundamentally similar the unfulfilled wishes, the more 
permanent and powerful a group or faction is likely to be. 

Sovereignty or power rests not so much on physical force as in 
the control or potential release of force. Ultimately, dominant 
minorities are responsible to the power of their constituency. 
They retain control of that power by catering to the wishes of their 
followers; by use of the father image or mechanism of author- 
ity; by skilfully rationalized theories of wish-fulfilment through 
the status quo; by suppressing facts which would release con- 
flicting impulses; by offering substitute expressions for anti- 
group desires, distractions from thwarted needs, or promises, 
compromises, and sops; or, in extremis, preventing new minorities 
becoming new majorities by using their existing power to prevent 
temporarily, though ultimately to increase, the development of 
common interest and collective action among the oppressed vari- 
ants. The Prussian Militarist Junkers since 1849 have furnished 
examples. 
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GROUP CONFLICT, COMPROMISE, AND AMALGAMATION 


While competition for membership may reach the point of 
conflict when membership becomes an end in itself, group conflicts 
are usually due to mutually antagonistic wishes, either with respect 
to a common interest (such as hunting-grounds or a doubtful state), 
or with respect to some policy or behavior which is doing or will do 
violence to the interests of one or the other group (such as trade 
relations with Russia). 

It may often occur that, without the existence of another group 
whose “‘liberty” (wish-fulfilment) is curtailed by the very existence 
of its antagonist, either group would be entirely “normal.” That 
is why the ideal business man and the ideal socialist are both so 
lovable when you take them separately. 

When two groups have a grievance or conscious thwart in 
common, they will make common cause in their immediate activity, 
even though logically at odds in other respects; for the immediate 
activity is due to a wish which strives for fulfilment because of 
some current stimulus or thwarting, and the other differences, 
being less insistent for adjustment or satisfaction, are subordinated 
or suppressed into a less conscious sphere. Party and church, 
inter-college and sectional rivalries, inter-racial and international 
realignments, especially in the recent and present wars, suggest 
themselves as examples. 

Groups with a similar interest not selfish to each group but 
common to both and capable of joint fulfilment will rapidly and 
easily amalgamate in the absence of egotistic minorities, or even- 
tually in spite of them. The fusing of suffrage organizations, of 
parties, and of corrupt interests are examples in politics. 

When two groups both have wishes, and their fulfilment is 
mutually exclusive, both are thwarted acutely and there is war— 
orderly or violent as the case may be. It is a function of civilized 
government to make such struggles few and orderly. Court 
decisions and arbitration boards attempt to harmonize thwarted 
interests—and occasionally succeed. They repress the crude pug- 
nacity of injured personalities and, theoretically, give it a channel 
for relatively sublimated expression. Legislation and treaties 
attempt compromise, reciprocal concession, and substitution, just 
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as a mother dees between two quarreling children. Reason is, for 
good or ill, secondary to wish-fulfilment. Witness the Peace 
Conference. 

The so-called “social mind” ordinarily develops more slowly 
than that of individuals, because there are infinitely more complex 
adjustments and readjustments to be made before internal friction 
can be eliminated and a combination or organization of wishes 
can be found which will afford a modus vivendi—a psychological 
basis for group life. 

GROUP SECESSION AND DECOMPOSITION 


If a person finds a group to which he belongs committed to 
some policy or conduct which would thwart another of his interests 
he may have a mental conflict. He must take his choice. He 
may try to “swing his group.” He may succeed if he can find or 
create a powerful enough faction. He will not often succeed if 
there is a real thwart or “grievance” widespread and dominant 
among the group. The most plausible arguments will not much 
avail, nor will the most logically unanswerable refutations of the 
group’s “reasons.” If he can persuade neither himself nor the 
group to reconcile, repress, or gloss over the conflictive wishes he 
must then sacrifice his personal wish to his loyalty-wish or herd 
instinct; or, he must secede or “get kicked out,” and if possible 
join another group, whose dominant desires are similar to his own." 

If a man finds two groups to which he belongs striving for 
things which are mutually antagonistic he must make a similar 
choice." 

When some unforeseen set of conditions suddenly thwarts in a 
large number of people a certain set of desires which were pre- 
viously fulfilled and therefore less conscious, new groupings are 
likely to develop, old groups are likely to “lose interest,”’ and 
alignments shift as attention concentrates on the motives now 
thwarted, which thereupon become the dominant motives in all 
group activity. Old grudges now repressed project their cumula- 

* The opening years of the war furnished many tragic examples of these gen- 
eralizations. In groups where conjugation or fission is in process, whether the con- 
flict of interests is considered external as between two groups or internal as between 


factions of a single group will depend upon the degree to which consciousness of 
common interests has waxed or waned in the social mind. 
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tive affects into new channels and upon new objects, often over- 
determining the new group behavior all unconsciously. 


IV 


Political consent and “‘social justice” may be conceived as a 
function of the amount of freedom and fulfilment available for the 
wishes and interests of a population. For intimidation can only 
prevent rebellion or secession by making the instinct of self- 
preservation dominant over all thwarted desires. Fear, if it be 
the sole sanction of a government, must be increased at an acceler- 
ating rate; for thwarted impulses bring concentration of thought 
and feeling, and are thereby strengthened even while they are 
thwarted. Fear, therefore, has diminishing returns, reaches its 
natural limits as a deterrent, and brings revolution or crime. 
Justice, on the other hand, is the harmonization of wishes and of 
wish-fulfilment. 

The unitary or highly centralized state finds it increasingly 
difficult to please all of the people all of the time. The “demo- 
cratic empire” partly solves the problem through local geographic 
autonomy. The so-called pluralistic state of which Laski and 
others are writing might go farther in the same direction, by a 
further distribution of sovereignty and loyalty. 

Thought, closer study of the environment, theorizing, point 
out to group leaders ways in which the unfulfilled or thwarted 
wishes of the given group can be fulfilled, if possible without 
thwarting the activities or desires of any other powerful group. 
Still closer study and experience may prove a given theory “false,” 
i.e., unworkable or provocative of worse maladjustment, but 
until such time it serves. It is usually for or against the beliefs 
of others, rather than their desires, that the favor or antagonism 
of men (at least ostensibly) is directed. The psychoanalyst 
might call this process “projection.” The Christian attacks 
ideas, not men. We cannot often “fight it out,” so we attack 
each other’s theories and try to “argue it out’”—a sublimated 
kind of fisticuffs. And for very similar sets of unfulfilled wishes 
one man may claim economic remedies, another political, another 
religious. The various arguments about slavery and crime and 
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freedom of speech are typical. It is true that goods and services 
will satisfy most wishes, and many wishes can be satisfied in no 
other way. This is the real rock upon which the economic inter- 
pretation of history is founded. But all theories, including eco- 
nomic theory, are based ultimately upon the wishes themselves' 
rather than upon their means of satisfaction, which is itself often 
the subject of theorization; and the theories of a group may, 
therefore, in some cases be as sincere as any theory can be when 
held by a whole group, even though they may not refer to eco- 
nomic changes, appropriations, or acquisitions necessary to their 
fulfilment. 

It may be any one of a dozen groups of impulses in unnumbered 
permutations that leads to a social theory and social action, and 
these impulses may in origin be entirely non-economic or only 
indirectly or secondarily economic. The social hygiene campaign, 
the men and religion forward movement, the factory legislation 
movement,’ are possible examples. An economic basis may, to be 
sure, be the indispensable condition for the success of a reform of 
which the original motive was sincerely moral. In fact, the 
economic motive is frequently used by social workers as a camou- 
flage for altruistic motives—witness the Bolshevik bogey and the 
economic arguments for playgrounds. 

But only where the economic motive is recognized as or accused 
of being selfish or wrong does conscience or social censure inhibit 
it and give rise to camouflage and hypocrisy. And for such 
social hysterias publicity and discussion furnish the salutary 
catharsis of the body politic and psychoanalysis of the “public 
mind.”’ 
* Value might be defined in terms of power to fulfil or thwart wishes—one’s own 


or others’. 

? Certain altruistic wishes, if expressed in some theory which if acted upon would 
thwart powerful groups, can seldom find expression except in people who can “afford 
to be radical.””’ The same wishes may be present in others, who can only express the 
same wish through some other theory which justifies the wish on some popular 


economic grounds. 


CO-OPERATIVE INVESTIGATION AUTHORIZED 
BY THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


We wish to remind you of the investigation described briefly in the 
March, 1920, number of the Journal. If you have time for research 
work or if you direct investigations by students, we hope you will consider 
some aspect of the subjects which many groups will be studying during 
the coming year. Dr. Lucile Eaves, the director of this first co-operative 
study authorized by the Society, will give assistance by correspondence, 
or in personal conference during the sessions of the annual meeting, to any 
members of the Society who wish suggestions which will enable them to 
prepare material suitable for publication in the final report. She will be 
glad to supply the questionnaires used by the full-time workers who are 
investigating the subject under her immediate supervision. 

Professors of sociology in different colleges or universities will be the 
best judges of the abilities of their students and resources of their en- 
vironments, but the following topics may prove suggestive when discussing 
with students the possibilities of co-operation in this nation-wide investi- 
gation: 

1. Institutions giving care to aged women. 

2. The policies of large employers of women in dealing with older 
workers. 

3. Study of women who have left positions because of old-age 
incapacity. 

4. Study of the older female employees to discover their plans for 
old-age support. 

5. Retired school teachers. Are their pensions adequate? How 
are they being cared for? 

6. Insurance carried by self-supporting women. Do they buy 
annuities ? 

7. Women depositers in savings banks. 

8. Family relations of self-supporting women. 

9. Do the wages of women permit a saving for old-age support ? 

10. Interesting plans by which self-supporting women have provided, 
or are planning to provide, for their old age. 

The final report of this study which will be prepared in Boston under 
the direction of Miss Eaves will be a great pooling of experiences for the 
purpose of throwing light on this important subject. The studies made 
by individual contributors should be limited in scope but should cover 
completely and accurately the field chosen. 

Address correspondence to Miss Lucile Eaves, 264 Boylston street 
Boston 17, Mass. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


The following program has been announced by President James 
Q. Dealy for the fifteenth annual meeting of the American Socio- 
logical Society to be held in Washington, D.C., December 27-29, 
1920. At the same time and place the following organizations will 
meet: American Historical Association and related organizations, 
American Political Science Association. 


MAIN TOPIC FOR DISCUSSIONS: “SOME NEWER PROBLEMS, 
NATIONAL AND SOCIAL” 


(All meetings, except the business session, are open to the public) 


MonpbAy, DECEMBER 27 


8:15 P.M. Proressor Epwarp A. Ross, University of Wisconsin, presiding. 
Address: “‘Eudemics, a Science of National Welfare.” J. Q. 
DEALEY, President of the American Sociological Society. 
Address: “A Theory of Social Interests.” DEAN ROSCOE 
Pound of the Harvard Law School. 
Members of other Associations are especially invited to be present. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 28 


Professor ALBION W. SMALL, presiding. 

Address: “The Community Idea in Rural Development.” 
President Kenyon L. BuTTERFIELD, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. 

Address: “The Inquiries of Sociology.” Proressor FRANKLIN 
H. Grpprncs, Columbia University. 

Reports of Committees, J. Q. DEALEY, presiding. 

Committee on the Teaching of Social Science in the Public and 
High Schools. Proressor Ross L. Finney, Chairman, 
University of Minnesota. 

Committee on the Standardization of Research: PROFESSOR 
J. L. Gritin, Chairman, University of Wisconsin, 

Committee on Social Abstracts: Proressor F. Stuart CHAPIN, 
Chairman, Smith College. 

Discussion of these reports. 

Round Table, Professor U. G. Weatherly presiding. 
“Sociological Significance of Psychoanalytic Psychology.” In 
charge of Proressors Ernest R. GROvEs AND C. E. GEHLKE. 
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p.M. Round Table: 
“Essentials of a Social Survey Plan.” In charge of Prorgssor 
S. and Dr. SHELBY M. Harrison. 
Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
Presidential Addresses: American Historical Association and 
American Political Science Association. 
Members of the American Sociological Society are cordially 
invited to attend. 
Smoker at Cosmos Club, open to members of all the Associations. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29 


PRESIDENT KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, presiding. 

Address: “Sociological Evaluation of the Interchurch Move- 
ment.” PROFESSOR Epwin L. Earp, Drew Theological Seminary. 
Address: “The Mexican Revolution and the Standard of Living.”’ 
PROFESSOR Max S. HANDMAN, University of Texas. 

Proressor F. W. BLACKMAR, presiding. 

Address: “‘The Social Significance of Mental Levels.” Prorgssor 
J. P. LicHTENBERGER, University of Pennsylvania. 

Address: “The New Plan of Education in the Army.” Pro- 
FESSOR Scott E. W. Beprorp, University of Chicago. 

Business meeting of the society. 

PROFESSOR FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, presiding. 

Address: “The Family in Relation to Industry.” Prorgssor 
Susan M. Kincssury, Bryn Mawr College. 

Address: “Processes of Radicalism.” Proressor WiL1iaAm J. 
Kersy, Catholic University of America. 

Address: “The Future of Sociology.” Proressor ALBION W. 
SMALL, University of Chicago. 

A subscription dinner, under the auspices of the American 
Historical Association and the American Political Science 
Association, will be opened by courtesy to those members of 
the American Sociological Society who desire to attend. 


Papers should not exceed 20-25 minutes in length; the time limit for 
prepared discussion is 7 minutes; for discussion from the floor 5 minutes. 

Local committee of the American Sociological Society: Dr. William J. 
Kerby, Catholic University, Chairman; Miss Julia C. Lathrop; Dr. Charles J, 
Galpin; Dr. R. R. Kern; Miss Grace Abbott. 

Local committee of the Historical Association: Dr. H. B. Learned, Chair- 
man; W. B. Bryan; Miss Frances G. Davenport; Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday; 
Gaillard Hunt; J. Franklin Jameson; Constantine E. Maguire; Charles Moore; 
Helen Nicolay; Ruth Putnam; Admiral Charles H. Stockton; George F. Zook. 


Local Committee of the Political Science Association: Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
Chairman; Wilbur Morse; Dr. W. M. Collier; Mr. William F. Culbertson; 
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Mr. Henry James Ford; Rev. Thomas I. Gasson; Dr. Franklin Jameson; 
Dr. C. E. Maguire; Dr. Henry Learned; Right Rev. Thomas J. Shahan: 
Dr. Charles D. Walcott: Dr. W. F. Willoughby; Dr. James Brown Scott. 

The privileges of the National Clubhouse of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, 1607 H Street, will be extended to the women of the various associ- 
ations for the period of the meetings. Guest cards can be obtained at the 
headquarters of each association. 

A reception for the members of the various associations will be given at the 
National Clubhouse of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 1607 H Street, 
on Tuesday evening, December 28, beginning at nine-thirty. 


Headquarters—The headquarters of the American Sociological Society 
will be The Washington, Pennsylvania Avenue, opposite the Treasury. 

Cars from the station pass in front of the hotel. 

Hotel accommodations may be secured as follows: 
Hotel Ebbitt 

Single room with bath $3.50 and up; without bath $2.00 and $2. 50. 
Double room with bath $6.00, $7.00, and up. Either twin beds or double 
beds. Double room without bath, $4.00 and $5.00. 
Hotel New Willard 

Single room with bath $5.00 and up. Without bath $3.00 and up. Double 
room without bath $5.00 and $6.00. With bath $7.00 to $12.00. Double 
room (twin beds) with bath $8.00 to $12.00. 
Hotel Raleigh 

Single room with bath $4.00 and $5.00. Without bath $3.00 and $4.00. 
Double room without bath $4.00 and $5.00. Without bath (twin beds) $6.00. 
Double room (twin beds) with bath, $5.00 to $10. 00. 
Hotel Washington 

Single room with bath, $5.00and up. Double room with bath (twin beds) 
$8.00 to $10.00. Double bed $7.00. 
Franklin Square Hotel 

Single Room $2.50; single room with bath $3.50. Double room $3.50; 
double room with bath $5.00. 
Shoreham H otel 

Single room $3.00; single room with bath $5.00. Double room $5.00; 
double room with bath $7.00. 
Powhatan Hotel 

Single room $3.00; single room with bath $4.00. Double room $4.50; 
double room with bath $6.00. 
Belloue Hotel 

Single room $2.00; single room with bath $3.5c. Double room $3.00; 
double room with bath $5.00. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the 
editor of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding 
publication. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF STATISTICS 


Announcement is made of the establishment of an international 
review of statistics entitled Metron under the direction of Professor 
Corrado Gini, University of Padua, Italy. The review will be issued 
quarterly, each number containing 180-200 pages. It will contain 
original articles of statistical methodology and of its application to 
various branches of sciences, and reviews of or discussions on the 
principal results obtained by statistical methods in the various fields 
of science or otherwise interesting statistics. The articles and reviews 
may be written in Italian, French, English, and German. As this 
review is published in Italy and consequently a majority of the editorial 
staff are Italians, no doubt the Italian language will at first preponderate 
in its pages. But the other great international languages are admitted 
to its pages on terms of complete equality. It rests with contributors 
from other countries to increase their share in its pages and to cause to 
disappear, any such difference. It is the wish of the editors that the 
participation of non-Italian writers shall become larger and larger. 


UNITED STATES PusBLic HEALTH SERVICE 


The Public Health Service announces the organization of an insti- 
tute on the control of venereal diseases to be held in Washington, D.C., 
beginning November 22 and continuing for two weeks. Among the 
courses offered are “the delinquent women and the law,” “sex in educa- 
tion,” “protective work for girls,” “sociology and social hygiene,” 
“methods of public education,” “methods of law enforcement,” “sex 
psychology,” and “clinical social work.” Among the forty lecturers and 
instructors are the following, Dr, John A. Fordyce, Dr. John H. Stokes, 
Dr. Hugh Young, Dr. Edward L. Keyes, Jr., Dr. Katherine Bement 
Davis, Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, Prof. Maurice A. Bigelow, Dr. Thomas 
M. Balliot, and Dr. William A. White. 
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THE SURVEY 

The Survey announces that beginning with the issue for October 2, 
1920 there will be offered a special type of service to teachers and students 
of sociology, economics, social ethics, politics, and history. This depart- 
ment will contain a “Social Research Outline” based on current social 
developments, suggesting definite lines of investigations and offering 
bibliographical helps from historical and correlated current materials. 
This department is in charge of Professor Joseph K. Hart, who has been 
professor of education in Reed College and has recently had six months 
experience with the War Camp Community Service. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 
Mr. Guy B. Johnson has been appointed as an assistant in the 
department of sociology. Mr. Johnson will have charge of some of the 
extra divisions of Sociology 1. 


Boston UNIVERSITY 
Professor Ernest R. Groves, head of the department of sociology 
and dean of the arts and science faculty of New Hampshire College, 
has accepted the appointment to a chair of sociology in the department 
of social science. 


Brown UNIVERSITY 

Professor Daniel H. Kulp of Shanghai College will lecture in sociology 
at Brown University during the second semester of this year. He will 
conduct the classes of Professor Dealey, who plans to spend several 
months in China next year. 

Professor J. Q. Dealey has rewritten and enlarged his Sociology; 
the new edition will be issued in October through Appleton & Co. In 
January through the same firm he will publish a work to be entitled 
The State and Government. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
A new book by Professor Franklin H. Giddings, entitled Studies 
in the Theory of Human Society has been announced by the Macmillan 
Company. 
New York State COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


In the department of Rural Social Organization Mr. E. L. Kirk- 
patrick, who has recently been doing graduate work in sociology in the 
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University of Kansas, has been appointed assistant and Mr. C. W. 
Whitney, who has been doing graduate work at the University of Chicago, 
and was formerly of the extension staff of this institution, has been 
appointed extension instructor. Mr. Whitney will give special attention 
to extension work in rural recreation. Professor Dwight Sanderson is 
making a study of the rural neighborhoods in Otsego County in co- i 
operation with the division of Rural Life Studies, Office of Farm . 
Management and Farm Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


GRINNELL COLLEGE 


Mr. Jakub Horak, of the University of Chicago, has accepted a 
position as instructor in economics and sociology. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Professor Newell L. Sims, formerly of the University of Florida, 
now occupies the chair of rural sociology in this institution, having been 
in residence since the first of the year. During the summer Professor 
Sims taught courses in sociology in Columbia University. The Journal 
has recently received for review a work by Dr. Sims entitled “The 
Rural Community,” which is a sourcebook in rural sociology. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural College is projecting a school for 
the training of rural social workers. Announcement of the plan of 
work will be made in the near future. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Royal G. Hall who was an instructor in the University of Kansas 
during the summer term has been appointed assistant professor of 
sociology. He will have charge of the work in rural sociology which 
for some time was under the direction of Professor C. C. Taylor who 
recently resigned. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE City oF NEw YORK 


Dr. Maurice Parmelee has been appointed by the Department of 
State of the United States as Economic Adviser to the American Com- 
mission in Berlin. Dr. Parmelee sailed for Europe October 7. His 
address will be, % American Commission, Berlin, Germany. 
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STATE UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Warner E. Gettys, instructor in sociology, resigned in July 1920 
to accept a position in sociology in Tulane University. Dr. F. E. Lumley 
of Butler College, Indianapolis, Indiana, was appointed assistant professor 
in sociology for the current year. He received his Ph.D. at Yale. Miss 
Carrie Wright, A.M. from the University of Chicago, was appointed 
an assistant in sociology. Mr. H. M. Scott was also appointed an 
assistant in the department of sociology. 


RockFrorpD COLLEGE 


The social science department has increased its staff by the addition 
of Miss Florence E. Janson, A.M., who takes the courses in government 
and introductory economics. Professor Seba Eldridge, head of the 
department, is giving an extension course in social legislation which has 
special reference to the forthcoming session of the state legislature. 
Labor conditions, public health, education, housing, child welfare and 
care of the feeble-minded are the principal topics dealt with. It is 
expected that the results of the investigations undertaken in connection 
with this course will be made available, in printed form, to legislators, 
social workers, editors, and others who are interested in the problems 
considered. 


SmiTH COLLEGE 
The Macmillan Company announces the publication of a book 
entitled Democracy and Assimilation: the Blending of Immigrant Heritages 
in America by Assistant Professor Julius Drachsler. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Dr. William C. Smith is offering new courses this semester in the 
field of ethnology, race psychology, and eugenics. Mr. M. J. Vincent 
has been appointed instructor in sociology. The total enrolment in the 
sociology classes this semester, inclusive of duplicate enrolments, is 850. 


SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Professor John C. Granbery has terminated three years of war 
work in Europe and the Near East (France, Germany, Old and New 
Greece) under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A. He has resumed his 
duties in Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas, where he has 
the chair of sociology and economics. 
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WASHBURN COLLEGE 


The department of sociology in Washburn College is in its twentieth 
year. It has a department library of slightly over 4,000 volumes, and 
nearly 4,000 lantern slides, as illustrative material, including a new acces- 
sion of 250 in the field of social pathology, just purchased, or taken from 
life, in New York City.. Dr. D. M. Fisk has been head of the department 
for twenty years. He printed three of his texts the past year—Sociology 
1., The Sociology of Jesus, and The Rise of Democracy. 


= 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 

The department of sociology has been reorganized along three lines: 
(1) anthropology and ethnology, offering fourteen hours per quarter, 
under Dr. Leslie Spier; (2) social problems and methods of reconstruc- 
tion, offering fourteen hours per quarter under Associate Professor 
McKenzie; and two courses of field work under Miss Olive McCabe; 
(3) social theory and methods of investigation, offering the general 
introductory course and eight hours of advanced work under Professor 
Woolston, assisted by Mr. Herbert Sturges. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Assistant Professor C. E. Gehlke was on leave for a year serving as 
educational director of the Southwestern Division of the American Red 
Cross. Recently he was made Director of the Division of Statistics of 
the Cleveland Foundation. He continues his work in the department 
of sociology, but will give half of his time to the supervision of the 
statistical work of the Foundation. 

Professor J. E. Cutler and Assistant Professor C. W. Coulter gave 
courses in the summer session of the Cleveland School of Education 
this year. Professor Cutler was also the Director of the Institute of 
School Hygiene which was conducted by the Cleveland School of 
Education during the summer session. 

Dr. M. R. Davie was engaged in research work for the Cleveland 
Foundation during the past summer. 

Every course offered by the department of sociology is being given 
this year. The number of students who have elected some of the more 
general courses is so large that less effective methods of instruction are 
likely to be necessary. In common with the experience of teachers of 
the social sciences in other American universities a more extensive use 
of the lecture method seems unavoidable. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


W. Russell Tylor, fellow in sociology last year in the University of 
Wisconsin, has been appointed as assistant in sociology to assist 
Professor J. L. Gillin in his course in criminology. 

Dr. J. O. Hertzler, who received his Doctor’s degree in sociology 
in the University at the close of the summer session, has been appointed 
instructor in economics and sociology and is assisting Professor Gillin 
in his course in social origins. The number in both these courses has 
become so large that it is impossible for one man to handle the work 
properly. 

Professor J. L. Gillin is to give a course of lectures to the Officers 
of the Wisconsin State Industrial School for Boys at Waukesha during 
the coming winter. He is also supervising a series of institutes for the 
training of volunteers in connection with local Associated Charities 
at a number of places in Wisconsin. The course will occupy a month 
at each place and will be in direct charge of a teacher employed by the 
University Extension Division. 

Professor J. L. Gillin expects to have ready for the publishers about 
March i, a textbook on Poverty and Poverism and Its Treatment. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Since the cost of printing the American Journal of Sociology and 
the Proceedings of the Society has risen to almost double that on which 
current arrangements were based, and since it was necessary to advise 
members in advance, in order that renewals might be made without 
interruption of subscriptions, the Advisory Council of the Society has 
taken the responsibility of assuming that the annual meeting would 
indorse an advance of the membership fee to four dollars a year. 
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REVIEWS 


The Spirit of Russia. Studies in History, Literature, and Philosophy. 
By Tuomas GARRIGUE Masaryk. Translated by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. New York: The Macmillan Company, 19109. 
2 vols. Pp. xxii+480; xix+585. $12.00 net. 

This remarkable work by the president of Czecho-Slovakia deserves 
the attention of all sociologists. First published in German in 1913, 
it is one of the few books which the Great War rendered, not out-of-date, 
but prophetic. The title of the work is unfortunate, as it gives little 
idea of its sociological character. It is really a history of Russian 
social and political thought, though the first half of the first volume 
is taken up with a sketch of Russian political history. The develop- 
ment of Russian sociology receives especial attention, and the whole 
history of Russian social and political theories is sketched in a masterly 
way, with a wealth of learning and scholarship which astounds. As 
one reads, one is made to realize vividly the forces which lay behind 
the Russian Revolution. The book is undoubtedly, as one leading 
student of Russian affairs remarked to the writer of this notice, the 
best work yet produced, though written several years before the event, 
for the understanding of the Russian Revolution. It is much more, 
therefore, than a work of theoretical and historical interest. Its por- 
trayal of the growth of that revolutionary philosophy, which finally 
culminated in bolshevism, and of the political and economic imbecilities 
which stimulated it, has a tragic interest for all peoples of Western 
civilization. If we would avoid Russia’s fate, we surely need to learn 
from her mistakes. 

The book is noteworthy also because Dr. Masaryk does not hesitate 
to discuss questions which are supposed to be of interest only to technical 
sociologists. As regards the controversy between subjectivists and 
objectivists, for example, he says, “‘ My decision is in favor of a mitigated 
subjectivism,”” meaning by that, of course, that he holds that it is the 
social mind, the social tradition, the mores which immediately determine 
social behavior. In accordance with this position, though a critic of 
existing forms of organized religion, he finds that great importance must 
be attributed to religion in the social process as the sustainer of the 
mores. “Religion,”’ he says, “constitutes the central and centralizing 
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mental force in the life of the individual and of society. The ethical 
ideals of mankind are formed by religion; religion gives rise to the mental 
trend, to the life-mood of human beings.” (Vol. II, p. 557.) 

This is only a slight indication of the sociological interest of this 


book. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssOoURI 


CHARLES A. ELLWoop 


The Skilled Labourer, 1760-1832. By J. L. and BARBARA Hawm- 
MOND. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1919. Pp. ix+397. 
$4.50. 

There is a tendency among the newer historians to look for a 
broader group of causations than is to be found in governments and 
politicians, and to listen to the half-articulate, confused, voices of the 
larger groups of the “lower orders” for an explanation of the dominant 
element in historical development. Of course the politician is no less 
really important than before, and so strangely is our world organized 
that a generation may show more modification from the quarrel of 
a duke with a party leader than from the fall of wages a shilling per 
week. Yet there is a growing conviction that if we are really to under- 
stand the life-story of a people through the course of a century, we must 
learn how things went with the great substratum upon which the more 
talkative part of society rests. 

It is to this newer class of histories, which form the province almost 
equally of the historian, the sociologist, and the economist, that The 
Skilled Labourer belongs. It is the last of a trilogy of books dealing 
with the intimate history of the British laboring man in the time of 
the great flux caused by the Industrial Revolution. The first volume, 
The Village Labourer, appeared in 1911. The present volume has a 
general community of subject-matter with the second of the series, 
The Town Labourer, but the aim is here at telling more in detail the 
experiences of particular labor groups during the period whose general 
characteristics The Town Labourer attempts to treat. It is, in fact, a 
series of group case-studies selected where evidence was found fullest, 
and covering groups as diverse as pitmen in coal mines, and silk-stocking 
weavers. 

It has been the plan of the authors to trace the developments in 
each of these trades and subgroups as a unit of study. Such a plan 
involves obvious difficulties of presentation. Despite the unity of 
causes which makes the experience of the different groups very similar, 
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one feels that the interrelations between them are left hazy. A reading 
of The Town Labourer, at least, is presupposed. So, despite the singu- 
larly felicitous style which is the endowment of the Hammonds, and 
despite the human interest of the book, it will not, probably, prove as 
charming to the general reader as The Village Labourer. 

The book is written to substantiate a thesis. That thesis is frankly 
stated on page four of the Introduction. ‘‘For all these classes of workers 
it is true that they were more their own masters, that they had a wider 
range of initiative, that their homes and their children were happier 
in 1760 than they were in 1830.” The immediate cause was the intro- 
duction of machinery into most lines of industry. Its influence was 
felt by those already on the verge of pauperism, but more by the more 
skilled whose closed crafts no longer saved them from ruin. The 
effect was so similar upon the different groups that it gives a unity 
to the story of the period. Into one general class of depression may 
be put cotton and woolen workers, spinners and weavers, worsted 
workers and stocking knitters, lace makers and the shearmen who 
cut the nap from woolen cloth in the finishing process. Each group 
has its own story told, but it differs from the others only in the detail 
of local circumstance. In each, machines appeared which made the 
labor of a few men vastly more productive. As soon as one manu- 
facturer adopted such a device his competitors were compelled to do 
likewise. With the machinery went what seemed to be a new spirit in 
the manufacturing group. It was made manifest by better co-operation 
of the manufacturers, and often by shady trade practices, such as 
flooded the market with worthless knitted goods about 1810. Volume 
of production increased, ‘‘time was saved,” yet the laborers found 
themselves working more hours per day for less wages in a factory, 
or starving on poor relief in their cottages. No wonder those in the 
old domestic industries “no longer had the heart” to do work which 
had ceased to be remunerative. In some industries the mechanization 
was slower than in others. In some localities resistance held back 
the process for a time. But in general it spread as relentlessly as an 
infection. 

The resistance was the more hopeless because the period of change 
coincided with a period dominated by war psychology. A govern- 
ment which was at once the champion of national integrity and class 
interest used the power of its position without much scruple. It put 
down violence with the iron hand, and it forbade by law the combi- 
nations of workers that might have secured redress without resort to 
violence. 
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Desperate, unable to make themselves heard politically, the 
North made itself felt in the Luddite riots of 1811 and 1812, and again 
when the close of the war was found only to make misery the more 
apparent. The insurrectionary tendencies were hopeless. To some 
extent they were prompted, as they were betrayed, by government 
spies. With their collapse, and the beginnings of a hope that parlia- 
mentary reform would bring relief, this chapter of the labor life of 
England closes. 

The case of the coal miners of the Wear and the Tyne is an exception 
to the general rule. They faced an impossible situation caused, not 
by new machinery, but by improved organization on the part of their 
employers. Inexperienced as they were, they seemed for a time likely 
to improve their position. But their final defeat is typified by Hepburn, 
their best leader, who was driven by hunger to purchase work from his 
old foes at the price of a pledge to organize no more. 

This exception is important as showing that the real root of evil 
was not the introduction of machinery—though the idea is left inchoate 
by the Hammonds. The real evil was the concentration of political 
power in the hands of the same class which was just realizing its oppor- 
tunities for unprecedented economic exploitation. It must be felt that 
the authors are too bitter against an innovation whose immediate 
effect was blighting, but which compelled men to new experiments in 
co-operation for control, which promise to make of the new technique 
a means for the attainment of more liberty, a wider range of initiative, 
and happier homes and families than were known in 1760, or at any 


other time. 
WARNER F. Wooprinc 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social Purpose: A Contribution to a Philosophy of Civic Society. 
By H. J. W. HETHERINGTON and J. H. Mutrweap. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1918. Pp. 317. $3.50 net. 
It is difficult to understand why these lectures, delivered before 

the University College of Wales in the summer of 1916, were published 

in book form. The avowed purpose of the book is “to restate the 
essentials of the classical idealist” of society (p. 10). To this end 

Plato and Aristotle are made starting-points for the discussion of present 

civic society. While there is much good sense in the discussion, it 

seems quite out of touch with the spirit of modern science. It would 
be unfair to say that the book ignores the whole development of scientific 
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Only one American sociologist receives any attention, Professor Cooley, 
Blackmar and Gillin’s text is cited once, but the names are given in the 
footnote as “Blackmore and Gillen” and in the index as “ Blackmore 
and Sillers.” 

The attitude of the book toward objective scientific method seems 
to be well indicated by the following quotation from Professor J. A. 
Smith, which the authors place just before their own preface: “The 
world of fact, artistic or aesthetic, scientific, moral, political, economic, 
is what the spirit builds around itself, creating it out of its own sub- 
stance, while it itself in creating it, grows within... . . Nothing is or 
can be alien, still less hostile to it, ‘for in wisdom it has made them all.’ ”’ 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI CuHarRLeEs A. ELLwoop 


Personal Beauty and Racial Betterment. By Knicut DUNLAP. 
St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Company, 1920. Pp. 95. $1.00. 


The point of view of this book in eugenics is that of an experi- 
mentalist in physiological psychology. Personal beauty is defined as 
the evidence of fitness for “the function of procreating healthy children 
of the highest type of efficiency according to the standards of the race, 
and ability to protect these children.’ The author inadequately 
justifies his omission of moral qualities in his description of “the beauti- 
ful individual.”” The chief suggestions in the author’s program of racial 
betterment are: eliminating the unfit through the use of education 
and publicity, insuring that marriages shall be made on the basis of 
mutual attraction of “beauty” alone, taking care that the unions of 
the most fit shall be fruitful. 

This “personal beauty” treatment of eugenics contains several 
generalizations which are open to challenge. For example: All dark 
races prefer white skin (p. 20). The basis of power is muscular (p. 25). 
In a family one person must control (p. 27). Language is the principal 


means of thinking (p. 31). 
E. S. BoGarpus 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


psychology and sociology, but it makes little use of their methods of 
approach to its problems. Rather its method is still that of “dialectic.” 


Current Social and Industrial Forces. Edited by Lionet D. Epie. 
New York: Boni and Liveright, 1920. Pp. xv+393. $2.50. 


This is an interesting and valuable collection of source material 
prepared for courses on “Current Historical Forces” in the history 
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department of Colgate University. It has distinct value, also, for 
courses in sociology and economics. 

~ Lhe book carries an introduction by James Harvey Robinson, who 
concludes with the following admirable characterization of Professor 
Edie’s work: “His anthology forms a really imposing stock-taking of 
current speculation upon pressing economic quandaries. It does not 
attempt to prove anything or defend anything, except the necessity 
of considering the pass in which humanity finds itself with the hope that 
with new knowledge and fuller understanding our policies of reform may 
be more prompt and less bungling and expensive than they might 
otherwise be.” Professor Robinson is also represented by a six-page 
quotation from his The New History. 

About sixty writers are represented, besides numerous reports and 
official documents. Hobson leads the field with five quotations, fol- 
lowed by Weyl and Croly with four, and Veblen, Bloomfield, King, 
Bertrand Russell, Hoxie, Wallas, and Woodrow Wilson, with three 
each. The following chapter headings indicate the arrangement of 
the material: I. “Forces of Disturbance”; II. “ Potentialities 
of Production”; III. “‘The Price System”; IV. “The Direction of 
Industry”; V. The Funds of Reorganization”; VI. ‘The Power and 
Policy of Organized Labor”; VII. ‘Proposed Plans of Action”; 
VIII. “Industrial Doctrines in Defense of the Status Quo”; IX. 
“The Possibilities of Social Service.” 


Pacrric UNIVERSITY ROBERT Fry CLARK 


A Group-Discussion Syllabus of Sociology. By Dante. B. LEary, 
Pu.D. Buffalo: University of Buffalo, Niagara Square, 1920. 
Pp. 42. $1.00. 

Dr. Leary, professor of psychology in the University of Buffalo, 
has contributed to the steadily increasing materials for the teaching 
of introductory college courses in sociology by preparing a syllabus 
of thirty-two sections, containing five to eight questions each, and 
supplemented by reading references. The point of view is “objective, 
historical, non-individualistic, dynamic.” Social evolution, social con- 
trol, and social problems are the main sub-divisions. An extended 
bibliography is prefixed. The syllabus is designed for the use of mature 
students. The questions, which constitute the chief contribution of 
the syllabus are as a rule well phrased. At times they stress philosophic 
rather than scientific considerations. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA E. S. BoGarpus 
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The American Red Cross in the GreatWar. By Henry B. Davison. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1920. Pp. xii+303. 
$2.00. 

This book by the chairman of the War Council appointed by 
President Wilson, also president of the Red Cross, is a clear and fasci- 
nating recital of the work of the Red Cross from the outbreak of the 
war between the United States and Germany in 1917. It begins with 
the story “When the Storm Burst” and closes with an account of the 
League of Red Cross Societies. 

Sitting at the very center where every move in the development 
of the Red Cross from a small society with only six-hundred chapters 
and a few thousand members at the outbreak of the war to one with 
over thirty-seven hundred chapters and twenty-two million members 
at the time of the signing of the armistice, Mr. Davison is well equipped 
to tell the story of this great organization. He tells it well. As one 
reads the first few chapters which describe the expansion of the organi- 
zation to meet the obligations laid upon it by the government in 
accordance with its charter, he feels again the breathless haste and 
high resolve which moved us all as the nation girded itself for the battle 
with its foe. The organization and reorganization which characterized 
the first months, the chaos which reigned and withal the order which 
finally evolved, the devotion of rich and poor in the various services of 
the Red Cross, the building of buildings in camps, the selection of 
personnel, crowding upon the organization with a prodigality which 
created a real problem, and the enlisting of nurses and social workers 
for Europe and America—all is here portrayed in vivid and fascinating 
form. 

Mr. Davison divides his work into two parts, the first dealing with 
the work of the Red Cross in America—work for the soldier and sailor 
at home, home service, the work of the Junior Red Cross, and the care 
of the disabled soldier; the second part dealing with the work of the 
Red Cross abroad, in Italy, in France, in Great Britain, and in Eastern 
Europe. The book is not a critical history; it is a report by one who 
was the directing genius in its war organization, the War Council. 
It is to be hoped that sooner or later it may be supplemented by a more 
critical study of the work of the Red Cross, pointing out not only the 
achievements, but, what is of as much value to those who would learn 
also from its mistakes, also its errors of judgment, where it failed in 
its organization and in its highly centralized control in the division 
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offices, what can be learned from the fact that in the early days, at 

least, it was manned by volunteers, and from the fact that the managers 

and many of its divisional heads of departments were “ big business” men. 
J. L. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Human Costs of the War. By Homer Forks. With illustra- 
tions by Lewis W. Hine. New York: Harper Bros., 1920 
Pp. 1-325. $2.25. 

Believing that only an “infinitesimal fraction of reality” concerning 
the suffering of war-stricken Europe has ever found its way into print, 
the author assays an adequate appraisal of the damages to humanity 
which the war brought. 

On the basis of a survey made by himself and staff following the 
armistice, a picture of the people of Serbia, Belgium, France, Italy, 
and Greece as the war left them is drawn. The results in terms of 
childhood, home, and health are then effectively summarized, and a 
chapter on “War versus Welfare” concludes the book. 

Written for the general reader, the book gives a vivid impression 
of the appalling cost of the war in life and suffering. Although mostly 
estimates, the data are perhaps as accurate as any we shall ever get. 

The survey is somewhat defective, however, because confined 
chiefly to the five lands named, and would have been more valuable 


had all the belligerent countries been included. 
NEWELL L. 
AMHERST, Mass. 


British Labor Conditions and Legislation During the War. Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. Division of Economics 
and History. ‘‘ Preliminary Studies of the War, No. 14.” By 
M. B. Hammond. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1919. Pp. v+335. Bound, for $1.00; paper, gratis from 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

This study of labor conditions and labor legislation in Great Britain 
during the war gives us in convenient form a great deal of information 
regarding the changes in trade unionism, unemployment, wages, hours 
of labor, welfare work, relation of the government to labor, and other 
labor problems. The author states that it is purposely “a narration 
rather than an interpretation” but he presents enough of the historical 
background to make the book intelligible to persons not acquainted 
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with earlier conditions in England. It is a book of importance because 
of the significant changes that took place during the war, and also 
because the interruption of communication with Europe during the 
war made it impossible for us by the ordinary methods to keep up with 
the changes in this field of labor problems. 


E. H. SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Consumers’ Co-operation. By ALBERT SONNICHSEN, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1919. Pp. xix+223. $1.75. 


In this little volume the author has attempted to write a brief 
history of the co-operative movement explaining in detail the relation- 
ship between consumers’ co-operation and productive co-operation, 
farmers’ co-operative societies, profit-sharing, labor copartnership, 
etc. In part two of the bock he discusses consumers’ co-operation 
and the labor movement and consumers’ co-operation and socialism. 

In tracing the early history of co-operation he indicates very clearly 
his sympathy for consumers’ co-operation as against all other forms of 
co-operation which must be tolerated as a part of the co-operative 
movement however irrational or inconsistent their programs are. Con- 
sumers’ co-operation will succeed when the Rochdale principles are 
followed and when all other factors political, economic, and social are 
excluded from the program. The above is another of many attempts 
which have been made to explain why consumers’ co-operation has 
uniformly failed in the United States with the exception of the recent 
experiments which have not had time to demonstrate whether they will 
endure or not. However much we may wish to see consumers’ 
co-operative societies succeed, in the light of American experience we 
cannot accept his enthusiastic conclusion that consumers’ co-operative 
societies will always succeed when established on the Rochdale principles. 

In the author’s discussion of the Purity Co-operative Bakery of 
Paterson, N. J., the author states that the Federal Food Control Board 
fixed the price of bread at a point which enabled this society to make 
too much money and although the Federal Food authorities were 
appealed to they would not change their ruling with reference to the 
price. In the interests of accuracy the price of bread in each state 
was not fixed by the National Federal Authorities but by the State 
Federal Authorities and the prices fixed were usually maximum prices. 
Nearly everywhere chain stores and others sold bread at prices below 
the maximum fixed by the authorities of the Food Administration. 
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The author has a keen imagination to conclude that the politica! 
views of Thomas Jefferson are very similar to those of Michael Bakunin 
and Lenine. 

The book is well written and is a clear exposition of consumer’s 


co-operation. 
J. E. Hacerty 


STATE UNIVERSITY 


The Human Factor in Indusiry. By LEE K. FRANKEL and 
ALEXANDER FLEISHER. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1920. Pp. 366. $3.00. 

This work is a sweeping survey of the popular and technological 
literature covering selected problems in the field of personnel admin- 
istration. The authors have given us very little that is new, either 
in point of view and method of analysis or in subject-matter. The 
text is organized around a list of subjects including: “Hiring and 
Holding”; Education”; “Working Hours”; Working Conditions”; 
“Medical Care”; ‘“‘Methods of Remuneration”; Refreshment and 
Recreation”; “The Employer and the Community”; “Insurance, 
Savings, and Loans”; “Organization of the Department of Labor Admin- 
istration.” Each of these subjects is developed by describing the 
current industrial practices as revealed in the literature of the subject. 
There is little searching of these practices to discover and formulate 
the fundamental principles and policies that must be developed before 
either a satisfactory science or art of personnel administration can be 
developed. By definition, the authors exclude some of the most trouble- 
some problems and conditions that confront the industrial manager. 
Labor administration is defined as “those activities carried on by 
employers and employees jointly or separately which benefit both, 
have as their unit the industrial plant and are not enforced by law 
or by organized labor.”” There may well be difference of opinion as 
to the relations that should be established with organized labor, but 
it seems highly artificial to remove, by definition, this problem from the 
field of personnel administration. Neither is it correct to assume, as 
the authors do, that labor legislation and union activities are merely 
negative factors. No small part of the progress made in matters of 
labor administration has been the direct result of the activities of these 
agencies. 

Although there is little in this book to interest the more sophisticated 
students of labor administration, it is a valuable survey for the genera! 
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reader and for those industrial managers who have not had time to 


keep abreast of the developments to date. 
R. W. STONE 
State University or Iowa 


The Science of Labour and Iis Organization. By Dr. JOSEFA 
IotEYKO. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1919. Pp. 
vili+196. $1.60. 

In this little volume are collected a series of articles, published in 
certain French journals in 1916 and 1917, and the substance of certain 
lectures on fatigue, delivered at the Collége de France. The author 
seeks in this collection to throw light upon certain points in industrial 
psycho-physiology. To the results accomplished by research into the 
working of the bodily organs with the view to discover their best working 
conditions, to detect fatigue, and to lay down a basis for industrial 
work, he applies the caption “Science of Labour.” The book is a 
summary of experiments and researches into the physiological and 
psychological aspects of personnel administration. 

The discussion is divided into four parts. The first is concerned 
with the problems of apprenticeship, the economical methods of working, 
and the measurement of industrial fatigue. The second part is an 
evaluation and criticism of scientific management. Particular emphasis 
is placed upon the shortcomings of the Taylor system in respect to 
psycho-physiological factors. The third part presents data bearing 
upon the human power and aptitudes for work. The final section is 
devoted to an exposition of the Belgian methods of technical education. 

The work is by no means a complete or final analysis of the personnel 
problems in industry. It is, however, a contribution to the literature 
on that subject. Those interested in the scientific study of the human 
factors in industry will find much that is new and valuable in this book. 


R. W. STONE 
Iowa STATE UNIVERSITY 


Lectures on Industrial Psychology. By BERNARD Muscio. New 
York: Dutton, 1910. Pp. iv+300. $3.00. 

The author defines industrial psychology as a study of methods 
for selecting workers on the basis of natural fitness and for obtaining 
from any expenditure of energy a maximum product. To these ends 
he advocates the establishment of a vocational laboratory in connection 
with every educational plant or system. It shall be the duty of the 
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advisory committees of these laboratories to give information (1) about 
the capacities of the persons who are being examined, (2) about the 
capacities required for any kind of labor for which there is a demand, 
and (3) about probable demands for various forms of labor. 

Mr. Muscio discusses the main objections to scientific management 
such as (1) mere speeding up, (2) the increase of production about 
300 per cent, and of wages only 30 to roo per cent, (3) the interference 
with collective bargaining, (4) the destruction of craft skill, and (5) the 
undemocratic result of throwing undue industrial power into the hands 
of “the management.” The author advocates the creation of com- 
mittees of workers who shall co-operate with the “management” in 
putting the principles of scientific management into practice. 

The tone of the book is fair-minded, scientific, and constructive. 
Although sympathetic with the workers, the author does not point out 
the function which industrial psychology may perform in showing how 
the personalities of the workers may be developed through their occu- 


pational activities and interests. 
E. S. Bocarpvus 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Socialism in Thought and Action. By Harry W. Lamier. The 


Macmillan Company. Pp. xviii+546. $2.50. 

This is an exposition of socialism by the secretary of the Inter- 
collegiate Society. The author does not try so much to express his 
own views but to give those of the acknowledged spokesmen of that 
party; these are expressed in a brief, clear, and direct manner. The 
book begins with a criticism of the wastefulness and inefficiency of the 
present system as the result of competition in production and dis- 
tribution, resulting in waste of human life and energy through unemploy- 
ment, industrial accident, and illness. The indictments against the 
unequal distribution of wealth, the wage system, and social maladjust- 
ment are ably stated and backed up by strong proof. 

Chapter iii begins the statement of the socialist theory. This 
follows the Marxian theories of economic interpretation of history, 
class struggle, surplus value, and the labor theory of value, although 
modern limitations and interpretations are placed upon all of these. 
He defines the labor theory of value as “the amount of socially necessary 
labor contained therein, that is the amount of average human labor 
which is necessary for society to expend upon its reproduction, not the 
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labor which might accidentally be embodied in a particular commodity as 
a result of some pecularity under which the laborer worked (p. 117). 
By disappearance of the middle class, he explains, is meant especially 
the middle-class employer, and the increasing misery as not so much 
physical degeneration as the worker’s recognition of injustice and his 
decreasing share in society’s product. 

The aims of socialism are defined as the “collective ownership and 
democratic management of the socially necessary means of production 
and distribution”; that socialism does not advocate the return to a 
handicraft stage; that private enterprise should continue where there 
is not exploitation and that voluntary co-operation would be encour- 
aged, that the state would be controlled by the masses and not by a 
few individuals; that socialism does not intend to interfere with 
religion or the family. 

Syndicalism is recognized as the left wing of the socialist movement 
and is frankly treated with its theory of general strikes and sabotage 
as striking at the socialist conception of democracy. 

Under tendencies toward socialism are included the modern cor- 
poration, social reforms, co-operation, public ownership, advances in 
education and general health, the growth of the labor union, and the 
improvement of working conditions. The author argues rather skilfully 
against such objections to socialism as the absence of incentive, the 
probable inadequate accumulation of wealth, and political corruption. 

Part II takes up the development of the socialist movement 
beginning with the organization of the different internationals and 
extending down to the present day. Here emphasis is placed upon 
the development and changes during and after the world-war, especially 
in Russia and the Central Empires, although its progress is traced in 
all nations. This part of the book contains much detail and is not 
nearly as interesting or as well written as Part I, possibly due to 
the uncertain material to be dealt with. 

Throughout the entire work differences of opinion are given; argu- 
ments are sound and the proof offered scientific. In fact it is a splendid 
presentation of this movement. An adequate bibliography of the best 
books on socialism with their publishers and comments is added. Not 
only does the book deserve serious attention but it would make an 


excellent text. 
G. S. Dow 


BaYLor UNIVERSITY 
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Man or the State? By Waxpo R. Browne, compiler and editor. 
New York: Huebsch, 1919. Pp. xii+141. $1.00. 

Mr. Browne has brought together selected readings from Kropotkin, 
Buckle, Emerson, Thoreau, Spenser, Tolstoy, and Oscar Wilde, which 
support the thesis that state control is a failure and that social salvation 
lies in the deification of “personal liberty,” which will culminate in 
“a really free society.” 

I believe that the compiler misses the main problem in his field 
today which is not “Man or the State?” but “Man,” “the State,” 
or “Man and the State.” The current problem is to find out how the 
individual and government can work together to the best advantage 


of all. 
E. S. BoGarpus 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Religion and the New Psychology. By WALTER SAMUEL SWISHER, 
B.D. Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1920. Pp. xv+250. 
$2.00. 


The value of psychoanalysis for the religious worker was demon- 
strated some years ago when Pfister brought forth his “ Psychoanalytic 


Method.” Pfister’s book drew attention to the need of religion itself 
receiving psychoanalytic interpretation. Such a study of religion is 
attempted by Religion and the New Psychology. From a viewpoint 
almost exclusively Freudian the book treats such topics as the nature 
of the unconscious and its influence on the religious life, determinism 
and freewill, mysticism and neurotic states, the problem of evil, patho- 
logical religious types, conversion, and attendant phenomena. 

Jesus, except for certain masochistic tendencies, is declared free 
from neurosis (p. 34). Paul, who had the determining influence in the 
early church, was first strongly sadistic, then masochistic, and to the 
end neurotic (pp. 35-37). Conversion represents a mind-state “always 
and everywhere indicative of a neurosis” (p. 147). The most useful 
part of the book deals with religious education and illustrates the baneful 
effects of early religious fears. The author is dogmatic in his state- 
ments regarding the religious and non-ethical life of primitive peopie. 
Most of the readers, familiar with psychoanalytic literature, will turn 
from the book with the conviction that a satisfactory discussion of 
religion and the new psychology is hardly to be expected from within 
the ministerial profession. 
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The book would serve a useful purpose were it not unlikely to be 


read by those who need it most. 
ERNEST R. GROVES 


Boston UNIVERSITY 


Six Thousand Country Churches. By CHARLES Otis GiLL and 
GiFrrorD PincHot. New York: Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. 
xiv+237. $2.00. 

It would seem from this survey that Ohio in its 1,170 rural townships 
is suffering from a plethora of churches and a dearth of religion, and 
that this is lamentably true in the eighteen counties composing the 
southeast section of the state. Where social decline and degeneracy 
are most marked, it is the native born of native parentage that are 
involved and where denominational competition has brought Chris- 
tianity to a standstill, orgiastic or emotional substitutes, like Holy 
Rollerism, thrive. The statistical tables, maps, and faithful treatment 
of detail set a high standard for church surveys and represent the pro- 
jection on a larger scale of the methods employed by the authors in 
their former book, The County Church. 

From the few examples given of federated or community church 
experiments one may hope that the problem is not insolvable; while 
perhaps the chief value of the work, which was sponsored by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America through its Commission 
on Church and Country Life, lies in its impartial exhibit of the zeal 


and stupidity of denominationalism gone to seed. 
ALLAN HoBEN 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Education through Settlements. By ARNOLD FREEMAN. London: 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1919. Pp. 63. 

Education through Settlements is a pamphlet of sixty-three pages 
defining education and religion, not in the conventional language of 
the pedagogue or the preacher. 

In the Preface by Arnold S. Rowntree we are introduced to the 
“Settlement Movement”’ described in these pages as “peculiarly adapted 
to present day needs.” “It provides,” he states, “a method of approach 
towards the solving of our many problems along the lines of local effort, 
and. seems destined to play a useful part during the next few decades 
in the ‘intellectual and social emancipation of the people.’ ” 

“The virtue of this little book,” Mr. Rowntree says, “is that, 
while informed from actual experience, it is alight with a healthy and 
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refreshing imagination.”’ ‘It is hoped,” he adds, “that what is written 
here may not be without its influence upon the future policy, both of 
the universities and our churches.” 

The central idea, Mr. Freeman tells us, is expressed in the phrase 
“education through fellowship for service.” In fancy he brings back 
to communities in England the spirits of those civilized men and 
women who, if reincarnated, would, after seeing the conditions as they 
are after the war, write a manifesto expressing the faith of those who 
long to throw off their chains and be spiritually free to serve the com- 
munity in which they live. 

Their idea of a “settlement” is a place where not the poor but 
everybody is to be educated. Rich and poor, elementary school, and 
college graduates are to enter this “new university which will set itself 
to establish the Kingdom of God by distributing culture among the 
mass of the people.” 

This settlement center of education for service is to be “more 
interested in religion than the university, more interested in culture 
than the church.” 

It is stimulating to have a call to such practical, yet such idealistic 
service as Mr. Freeman sends to us from England. He believes that 
in every community there is a group of men and women who will ignore 
their religious, political, social, and educational differences if they can 
see ‘beyond the solid blackness of the present into the golden splendors 
of the world that is even now in the making.” To educate for this 
propaganda of fellowship for service he would have settlements estab- 
lished wherever two or three can come together in this faith. It may 
be a cottage—a Single room that may grow and develop “about a person 
with imagination. Even if he begins without a penny in his pocket 
or a friend in the locality, he will make an outstanding settlement.”’ 

In Part III Mr. Freeman gives methods of socializing “spiritual 
treasures.”” The settlement stands for an education for all citizens 
that makes ‘“‘education used for selfish benefits a torture to the man 
himself.”” ‘It must stand for an education which turns out not book- 
worms, dilettantes, theorists, talkers, but men and women who are 
capable workers, responsible heads of households and who are citizens 
who love their city too much to be satisfied with it.” 

To further these ideals of education through fellowship for service 
the members of this center or “‘settlement” must be missionaries of 
a new kind—they must be prepared to propagandize, “to impress their 
ideals, to inform the minds and stimulate the wills and fire the con- 
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sciences of as many people as they can reach. They need not talk 
about the settlement, but in their own persons they must be the settle- 
ment.” 

It is his idea that the “settlement”’ is to be the “aggregating center 
for the spiritual and social forces of construction.’’ As one reads these 
pages so full of spiritual inspiration one realizes that only those who 
went through the awful war and kept the faith could have written 
these words of idealism that the writer believes may become a reality. 

It strengthens one’s own faith to have quotations from such as 
Arthur Henderson, R. H. Tawney, and our own Jane Addams. Arthur 
Henderson, the labor leader, speaking of these settlements where all 
who want to serve in fellowship meet together, says “We have to extend 
the range of their power, and to develop their activities as a means of 
promoting the unity of classes, and of spreading a new conception of 
brotherhood amongst all sections of the community.” 

Mr. Freeman appeals to men and women who are not afraid of 
ideals, and not bound by conventionalism. The war and its effect on 
the community has brought him face to face with reality; he says 
“I do not know if there will be a revolution, but I do know that it 
could be avoided.” 

Social workers, church workers, university men and women of 
imagination in America will find here a message if they want it. 


Mary E. McDoweELi 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SETTLEMENT 


New Schools for Old. By Evetyn Dewey. E. P. Dutton & Co., 


1919. Pp. xi+337. $2.00. 
‘Sentimental attachment to the ‘Little Red Schoolhouse’ of yester- 
day does not justify the maintenance of an anachronism today. Mrs. 
Harvey, by her work in Porter Township, has proved that the plant 
and equipment surviving from a formerly prized institution may be 
so utilized even in our communities as at present organized that the 
school may again touch every interest of old and young.” 

With this statement Miss Dewey closes her discussion of the Porter 
School, located near Kirksville, Missouri. It is an account of the 
work done by Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey in the regeneration of an 
out-at-the-heels, one-room rural school. It is more than a mere 
description, however, being in reality a study of the country-life problem 
in the concrete and an interpretation of the regenerative power of a 
socialized rural school. 
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There can be little doubt that the one-room rural school must be 
made over or abandoned. Mrs. Harvey set out to demonstrate that 
it can be made into a vital force in the building up from within of an 
ordinary rural community, economically, socially, and educationally, 
within the present generation. She has so far succeeded that Porter 
School has served not only as a sort of national rural-school experiment 
station but as a model for thousands of rural teachers. While it would 
be foolish to expect the poorly trained young girls in charge of most 
of our rural schools to do what a zealous and talented woman has done, 
yet Mrs. Harvey, in her seven years’ work, has done much to stimulate 
general interest in a vital problem and to restore the faith of the expert. 

Miss Dewey has shown genuine insight into rural problems and has 
given a valuable interpretation of the school approach to their solution. 
Her treatment is lacking in concreteness and seems unnecessarily long 
drawn out but it is penetrating and sound. Anyone interested in 
country-life problems or in the rural school would do well to read it. 


WALTER R. Smita 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


American Marriage Laws. By FRep S. HALL and ELIZABETH W. 
Brooke. New York: The Russell Sage Foundation, 1919 
Pp. 132. $1.00. 

Those who are interested in the too-much-neglected topic of 
marriage legislation will appreciate the convenience of this simplified 
and comparative arrangement of our American statutes on the subject. 
Part I gives proposals for marriage-law reform, using as its chief author- 
ities the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, George Elliott Howard, 
Willystine Goodsell, and Frank Gaylord Cook. Part II summarizes 
existing laws by topics, making a comprehensive comparison of the 
legislation of all the states on the fundamental points involved. 
Part III gives a digest, arranged by states, of the marriage laws in each 
state of the Union. In a most striking way are brought out the numer- 
ous weaknesses in the diverse regulations of the various states, which 
probably constitute the most defective system of any great modern 
nation. More important to social welfare than the laws themselves is 
the question of their administration, a subject to be treated in a later 
volume to be published by the Russell Sage Foundation, to which this 


volume is preliminary. 
EARLE E. EUBANK 


Y. M. C. A. Cottece, Caicaco 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The Sociological Method of Durkheim.—Emile Durkheim proposed to make of 
sociology a far more strictly empirical science than it had ever before been conceived. 
Yet he is as rationalistic in sociology as Descartes was in physics and physiology. He 
approaches his subject with a scheme readymade for carrying on the investigation of 
facts, and a framework into which the results of his investigation shall fall. The 
method is proposed as one that has grown out of the personal experience of the writer, 
and Durkheim expressly declares that with the growth of his own and other peoples 
further experience the method doubtless will be revised. But as feature after feature 
of the method is expounded he declares for it that it is absolutely indispensable—that 
on no other basis is a science of sociology possible. Therefore the main outlines are 
fairly to be ed as permanent. The rules that constitute Durkheim’s method 
are of two kinds: those belonging to empirical sciences generally, and those peculiar 
to sociology. Among the rules of the first kind stands the demand that the objects 
of the science shall be studied directly as facts. Even if the objects in question are 
ideas, they must be approached in the same direct fashion. However useful science 
may be in its applications, it is essentially and fundamentally theoretical. Its ques- 
tion is not What ought to be? but What is? The former question belongs to science 
only when and in so far as it has been transformed into the latter. But abstractions 
must not be substituted for facts. Durkheim declares that no psychological explana- 
tion of any phenomenon is ever sufficient. It is what he calls the internal social 
environment that counts. Durkheim’s views on the relation of psychology will seem 
paradoxical or even plainly false to many who sympathize with his positivistic 
position, but the author is inclined to think that the author is here essentially right. 
His use of the analogy between society and the organism and his definition of the 
normal and the pathological is open to criticism. Despite his announced purpose, 
Durkheim’s alternative to ideology amounts to a new ideology.—Theodore de ney 
Philosophic Review, May, 1920. O. B.Y. 


The Basis of Human Association.—A society is not formed whenever a number 
of human individuals under the promptings of the same impulse engage together in 
the same pursuit. The division of labor with exchange of products does not con- 
stitute genuine association. Nor do the reciprocal activities originating in the sex 
and gregarious instincts of themselves constitute a true society. The semblance of 
social and political authority may even be exercised and obeyed without really asso- 
ciating the individuals involved. The basis of community is communication. Per- 
sonal communication in the concrete means discussion, co-operation, and concordant 
emotion. In discussion the medium of transmission is language. The essential con- 
dition of co-operation is to be found in the ability of the human individual to realize 
purposes common to the choice of himself and others through the instrumentality 
of bodily movements freely controlled and initiated. Emotional concord becomes a 
form of personal communication when it springs from a source that is mutually 
understood by the participants. It is more sympathy or the instinctive reaction 
to the visible signs of another’s pleasure and pain. Per the first and fundamental 
instance of emotional concord as true association is furnished by friendship or love.— 
Henry W. Wright, Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific M. eee st 29, 
1920. . 


The Modification of Instinct from the Standpoint of Social Psychology.—Social 
Psychology is as interested in the experimental facts concerning instincts as is normal 
human adult psychology, but it seeks more insistently to put the data together in a 
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manner significant to the understanding of human nature so far as this is modified by 
its social environs. The social significance of instincts cannot be brought out by 
analysis of the nature of specific forms of response, but must come largely from a 
consideration of the types of modification that instinctive forms of behavior undergo. 
These variations come fundamentally from the influence of habit and other forms of 
intelligent behavior. The topic is further elaborated with reference to the following 
points: (1) modification of the structural elements, including (a) changes in the 
stimulus in its internal and external aspect, (6) changes of the somatic or of the vis- 
ceral response, and (c) combinations of these in sublimated behavior; (2) the 
— position of the modification as it occurs before or after the initial appearance 
of the instinct; and (3) modification of the biological purpose or adaptive value of 
the response.—Walter S. Hunter, Psychological Review, fuly, 1920. O. B.Y. 


Motives in the Light of Recent Discussion.—There are still psychologists who 
believe that —_ and pain, either experienced or anticipated, are the moving 
powers of all human activity. There are others who adhere to the ideo-motor theory 
of the intellectualists. Others again seem to feel no need for any theory of action 
and are content to regard all human activity as merely chains of complicated mechani- 
cal reflexes. This discussion starts from the assumption that the innate constitution 
of the human species comprises an array of conative dispositions. These may be 
called instincts or (with Mr. Shand) emotional dispositions, or merely conative tend- 
encies. In Social Psychology the author has argued that these native tendencies 
are the mainspring of all man’s activity. Several psychologists have accepted the 
author’s account of these native tendencies as in the main correct, but some propose 
to supplement them by recognizing other springs of thought and action of a different 
nature. Professor Woodworth has raised the question in the most definite form in 
his Dynamic Psychology. He agrees that the instincts furnish motives of much 
human activity but he maintains that there are other motive forces in the mind. In 
the organism or the mind we may distinguish structure from the activating forces; 
and he speaks of the former as “mechanism” and the latter as “drives.” He main- 
tains that all “mechanisms,” whether innate or acquired, contain their own driv- 
ing power and are not wholly dependent upon “drive” coming from the instincts. 
McDougall holds that the motor habit contains no intrinsic drive. It determines 
how we shall execute our purposes, but does not prompt and sustain the doing. The 
motor habit is originally acquired in the service of some extrinsic purpose or motive 
and then operates only as a part of some larger complex activity, i,e., it has become 
a channel through which some impulse finds a ready outlet —W. McDougall, Mind, 
July, 1920. O.B.Y. 


Neo-Realism and the Origin of Consciousness.—The close association between 
conscious life and neural organization supports the conclusion that consciousness 
originated as a method of biological adjustment. Just as the principle of the con- 
servation of energy is a regulative principle in physics, so the theory that conscious- 
ness is a product of evolution may be regarded as an important regulative principle 
in the study of the nature of consciousness. The new realist believes that sense- 

rception discloses to the percipient 5 ye as they really are; répresentationalism 
Dera that all qualities apprehended by sense are mental versions or symbols of 
the realities perceived. Perception may be incomplete, but for new realism it faith- 
fully presents reality. A desire to guarantee a possibility of absolute knowledge at 
its source is the underlying motive of neo-realism. If consciousness originally adapted 
the actions of organisms to their environment, it only secondarily adapted them to 
apprehension of reality. Neo-realism must face the prospect of being compelled to 
maintain that from the first it was obligatory on consciousness to perceive things as 
they really are, however incomplete this pesos essa The origin of perception as a 
mode of adjustment between organism and environment is assumed by many to con- 
firm neo-realistic estimates of its direct apprehending power. But if conscious 
experiences are habitually used as cues to action or as inducement to it, it is quite 
possible that the most original sensation may simply intimate, induce, or prompt 
movements that adjust the organism to its cunoandiags without conveying to it the 
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impress of reality. The representationalistic view is that “things-in-themselves” are 

represented in consciousness as mental versions or symbolisms. Every conscious 

exnerience may mean, in the final issue, simply pleasure or pain.— Joshua C. Gregory, 
O. B.Y. 


Philosophical Review, May, 1920. 


Some General Aspects of Family Desertion.—The family is the oldest of our 
social institutions, and yet the scientific study of the family me until recent years 
been sadly neglected. e chaotic condition of our divorce laws has done much to 
undermine and disrupt our homes. The reports of social agencies indicate that 
12.5 per cent of dependency is due to desertion. The census statistics indicate that 
the wife deserts more frequently than the husband. In 1916, 23,082 out of a total 
of 74,893 divorces granted to wives, or 36.8 cent, were for desertion, while 16.908 
out of a total of 33, 809 divorces granted to husbands, or 50 per cent, were caused by 
desertion. This is only the assigned reason. More reliable statistics refute the fore- 
going figures. The causes of desertion are sexual, economic, psychological, psycho- 
pathic, and hygienic. The treatment for the determining causes of desertion are: 
(1) a federal marriage and divorce statute with concurrent uniform legislation by 
the states; (2) the prevention of hasty and ill-considered marriages; (3) proper 
ethical and hygienic instruction, both in school and home, as to marital Be _— 
duties; (4) the establishment of municipal desertion bureaus, in charge of desertion 
experts; (5) vigorous enforcement of the law on the part of district attorneys and 
public authorities; (6) the creation of “famify courts” with full jurisdiction in all 
family matters and with properly organized social service and probation d - 
ments, working in conjunction with psychiatric clinics——Walter H. Liebman, Social 
Hygiene, April, 1920. C.N. 


The Unadjusted Girl—The child of twelve to fifteen who becomes so socially 
“unfit” as to make it necessary for the court to intervene began as a “misfit.” Heredit 
plays an important réle in the development of the child. The second factor in mal- 
adjustment is the house which the girl is expected to call “home.” In Texas it is apt 
to be a covered wagon or “sho ” house, i.e., three rooms in a row opening into 
one another with no hallway. i does not fit into such a house because it pla 
havoc with modesty, and makes privacy and individuality an impossibility. The 
third factor that has a direct bearing on physical degeneracy and consequent delin- 
quency is the miserable quality of food that is the sustenance of the average family 
representing the class from which delinquents are recruited. It is utterly i ible 
to produce a normal physical body on an unbalanced ration. And still another 
factor connected with the delinquent girl is the inadequency of the public school for 
ae education. The child whose school life is supplemented by a normal home 
ife may not suffer; but the unfortunate whose only ce of culture is the doubtful 


one of the American public school ceases to receive the useless solicitude of orators 


on “Americanization,” and becomes instead the very definite responsibility of the 
local tax-payers.—Carrie Weaver Smith, Social Hygiene, July, 1920. C.N. 


Colonies for Mental Defectives.—For some years there has been a growing 
interest in the plan of caring for mental defectives in groups apart from the nt 
institution for economic and social reasons. There are three types of colonies: (1) the 
farm colonies which are situated on state or private land, either rented or purchased. 
The grade of labor utilized varies from that of imbecile to the high-grade moron. 
According to the figures given out by Dr. Berstein the farm colonies have been self- 
supporting institutions in the state of New York. (2) The industrial colonies where 
oniy high-grade cases of either sex live under supervision and work in a factory. 
shop, or other industry. This type of colony is best illustrated by one established 
at Oriskany Falls, New York, by Dr. Berstein. The chief claims for the industrial 
colony are: (a) it provides employment for the class of border-line defectives; (5) it 
meets a demand for labor which is especially emergent at this time; (c) it constitutes 
one method of making remuneration to the state for public wards. (3) The domestic 
colony, the first one of its kind, was opened in the city of Rome in 1914. The inmates 
are girls who go out by the day or week for domestic service in private homes. Wages 
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are paid through a collector into the colony fund. Colonies can be made to solve 
the problem of removing the feeble-minded prostitute from the community and 
defectives can be made law-abiding, self-respecting, and self-supporting members of 
society.—Ethel Anderson Prince.—Social Hygiene, July, 1920. C.N. 


Malnutrition and Health Education—lIn such a study of malnutrition and 
health education, ignorance both on the of the parent and of the child as to 
desirable conditions under which food should be taken was assumed as a causal factor. 
First-hand experience and opportunities for self-expression are as valuable in nutrition 
as in other fields, so a system was worked out which embodied these features in the 
study. Two open-air classes, of which the children should as far as possible be 
those who had been in the nutrition classes the previous year and who were stil! 
underweight, were selected for one part of the tests, while the fifth-grade D ore 
226 children, as compared with 48 in the other group—were chosen for the other 
part. In some instances children made por when they failed to obey the instruc- 
tions given; on the other hand, those who most faithfully lived up to the instructions 
failed to gain weight. Both of these situations created difficult problems of explana- 
tion to the children, who watched their charts each day. It was found that the 

ychology of failure was quite as important as the psychology of success. We must 
heaer the amount of food not only necessary to maintain life but also to supply the 
energy used up in various life-activities. It is also necessary to consider the attitude 
of the child toward food and the emotional characteristics of children and their asso- 
ciates. People have thought they were starving because the type of food was changed, 
even though the caloric value of the new diet was superior to the old. Certain emo- 
tional factors such as rage and fear have a marked effect upon nutrition processes. 
We are in approximately the same condition in respect to the problem of the mental 
development of undernourished children as we are in considering the causal factors 
of undernourishment. A frank confession of ignorance is all that can be made. We 
do not know why many children fail to gain in weight, neither do we know that 
between the failure to gain in weight and school progress there is any clear connection. 
It may be that biological variations shown in decreased weight may be compensated 
for by greater ability and adaptation, i.e., by greater readiness and response to the 
stimuli of new situations. An answer to these questions will require much more 
extended and at the same time intensive investigations. We may not cure mal- 
nutrition by education but we can develop habits and methods of living which will 
have a decided influence for good with our next generation——David Mitchell and 
Harriet Forbes, Pedagogical Seminary, May, 1920. W. F. B. 


A Program for Organizing and Co-ordinating Industrial Clinics.—The industrial 
world faces the problem of how to offset a decreased labor supply and how to lower 
the costs of production. In some industries where plant medical and surgical depart- 
ments have been established, the workers have yy a strong dislike for the 
physical examination, claiming it is used as a basis for discrimination between union 
and non-union men on the one hand and against the employment of the handicapped 
on the other. Irrespective of the accuracy of the contention, the suspicion forces the 
need of a neutral agency such as the industrial clinic. The present rmination of 
occupational poisons is absolutely unreliable and we must have accurate information 
before legislation dealing with the matter is enacted. The industrial clinic should be 
able to collect a vast mass of information which, when analyzed, would uncover 
occupational diseases and hazards as well as the diagnostic character and therapeutic 
and prophylactic technique pertaining thereto. They would also permit of engineer- 
ing research to eliminate or reduce to a minimum the hazards discovered. The most 
thoroughly organized and equipped clinic with the most comprehensive program is 
located in Milan, Italy, while less elaborate but unique is the clinic of the Joint Board 
of Sanitary Control, New York City, organized in 1910 for the benefit of the Garment 
Workers’ Union. However, there has been no concerted or general movement to 
open clinics in industrial centers throughout the country. Discretion must be shown 
in its organization and management. It must be a neutral ground where dominance 
is neither with the employer nor the employee. Both will have to puil together with 
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the records of the physical examination treated confidentially, except in special cases. 
The community should benefit through the preservation of the health of its citizens; 
industry should benefit through increased regularity and efficiency, while the wage- 
earners should benefit through the knowledge furnished them about their health and 
the advice given as to proper treatment of the ailments discovered. Of great impor- 
tance to the nation will be a system of well co-ordinated industrial clinics, for they 
will be invaluable in the discovery of hazardous processes and methods to be 

in dealing with them.—Bernard J. Newman, American Journal of Public Health, 
August, 1920. W. F.B. 


Community Medicine and Public Health.—Something is known concerning the 
extent of sickness in this country as a result of surveys made by the Met itan 
Life Insurance Company and the New York City Department of Health, the “Report 
on Disability according to Age and Occupation” by Dr. Boris Emmett, and several 
other studies made in the same field of investigation. Obtaining in their censuses 
certain “round number figures which must of course be taken with a grain of salt,” 
it was estimated that at any one time in the United States there are two and one-half 
million sick persons, and of the seriously ill at least one-fourth are without doctor’s 
aid. Further, a considerable portion of those who do come in contact with a doctor 
in private practice or through a hospital receive inadequate care. There seems to 
be no dearth of doctors, and the chief reason why such large numbers receive no 
attention is the failure of the public to appeal for medical service. The solution of 
the problem lies in the reorganization of medicine. Community medicine is cheaper 
and more efficient than is medical service rendered by private practitioners, and it 
will stimulate the movement for health insurance. The pay clinic would meet the 
need of the great middle class with ability to pay something but unable or unwilling 
under existing conditions to pay for medical service in terms offered by private prac- 
ticing physicians. Free medical supervision at the University of Wisconsin 
brought about a great reduction in sickness and absenteeism from classes. Com- 
munity medicine, by gen sickness and death, signally increases productive 
capacity, actual ———_ and total net savings. It will be of exceptional value 
to the local health administration in its efforts to control communicable diseases. It 
will decrease the need of hospital service, reduce the amount of self-administration 


of medical service, and cut down the enormous consumption of patent medicines. 
There is, of course, opposition from some branches of the medical profession. The 
spirit of individualism is in conflict with the spirit of co-operation, but the world 
appears to be moving on to the new phase of — where community interests 


largely take the place of individual interests. is change would seem to be evolu- 
tionary and, being evolutionary, quite irresistible—Ernst Christopher Meyer, 
American Journal Public Health, June, 1920. W. F. B. 


Government Housing in Canada.—The Canadian government decided to inaugu- 
rate a loan of $25,000,000 for the purpose of national housing. This money was to 
be distributed among the mine provinces, pro rata to the population, at 5 per cent 
interest, and the provinces were to accept the responsibility of administration of the 
loan. The legitimacy of municipal housing has been established in Canada through 
the logic of an urgent human need. The housing act has been in operation for over 
a year. With the aid of the federal grant, about 1,600 houses have been built and 
these houses are expected to pay for their construction. The province of Ontario 
has raised a loan of $2,000,000 in addition to the federal loan of $8,753,291 and has 
completed 1,184 houses. New housing acts have been adopted by the provinces of 
Ontario and of Nova Scotia. In the province of New Brunswick fifty houses have 
been built; in Quebec, twenty houses; in Manitoba, over seventy houses, and about 
twice that number are in course of construction; in British Columbia about fifty 
houses have been built and ninety are under construction. Through the application 
of town-planning principles to the problem of housing, the home can be meds attract- 
ive and pleasant. Town planning gives to the humblest resident the chance of out- 
door home life, and this is a part of the Canadian policy. —Alfred Buckley, National 
Municipal Review, August, 1920. C.N. 
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interests have used the motion picture to great advantage in solving internal problems 
of accident, wastage, and holding employees. According to an article in the Educa- 
tional Film Magazine, August, 1918, some 34,821 men saw the Safety Film at the 
Ford plant, and there was a resulting 27 per cent clecrease in the number of lost-time 
accidents. Films produced for specific propaganda p , not commercial, play 
an important part in the formation of public opinion. is was shown during the 
war.—Harold A. Larrabee, Religious Education, June, 1920. R. G. H. 


Private Rights and Civic Beauty.—No city planning can get anywhere unless 
directed to the constructive character of the buildings of which the city is made up. 
Without municipal control public-spirited effort merely wastes itself against a massed 
ignorance and selfishness falsely dignified with the name of rights. The American 
city stands impotent before “the paramountcy of private rights.” In continental 
countries cities have adopted regulations regarding street lines, balconies, height, the 
style, material, and other matters of + sere of the building. In America city 
planners confront the blank wall of the Constitution, i.e., no person shall be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property without due process of law, oma that private property 
shall not be taken for public use without just compensation. The courts have inter- 

reted these provisions in favor of individual cases. No survey of civic aesthetics 
in this country would be complete without taking cognizance of the individualistic 
and decentralized character of Anglo-Saxon democracy. The antagonism encountered 
in this field will already have shown itself to involve sociological first principles. Back 
of court and constitution lies the Anglo-Saxon’s highly develo sense of freedom. 
So jealous is our love of liberty that we have made individual rights the corner stone of 
our constitutional structure. EZ pluribus unum is with us a political rather than a 
social maxim.—Stephen Berrien Stanton, The Unpartizan Review, i Te 
1920. .N. 


L’Idéal Democratique et La Chambre Nouvelle.—The word “democracy” still 
frightens some individuals, and to them a democratic régime has been synonymous 
with a régime where the ideal was that of a dupe. The Great War has largely caused 
this presumption to fall, but one of the biggest problems to face any democracy is 
the problem of competence, that is, to see that public affairs are efficiently managed 
and at the same time in a democratic manner. The means by which the democratic 
ideal is attained is summed up in four points. First, democracy has to appeal to 
the co-operation of all the people. The first appeal is made to the simple citizen 
whose means of co-operation is his vote. Hence, to deprive any class of citizens of 
the right to vote is to work against the interests of the country. A system of plural 
voting based on differences of ability, education, etc., while it may have much in its 
favor, is not the best for democracy. Instead, the single vote system combined with 
the device of proportional representation is to be recommended. Secondly, if the 
democratic ideal is to be achieved, it will require the election to office of those most 
competent. They should have the skill of technicians and jurists, but judging from 
past parliaments this has not always been the case. Thirdly, the democratic ideal 
rests on the loyal and upright aims of the official representing authority, the states- 
man, the minister. That France has not always had such men in power is also but a 
matter of history. Lastly, associated in the direction of the government, but not 
elected, is the official or fonctionnaire. Under the present system he is often ess 
and his responsibility is lost in that of his minister. This has often resulted in e 
errors being covered up. To remedy this condition, énly such persons d be 
appointed who are manifestly fitted for the work, and they should be allowed to put 
their own personality into prominent relief. The question now is, “Has the new 
Chamber the ability to carry out these reforms without friction and without check?” 
—M. L’Abbé Siguret, La Reforme Sociale, June, 1920. C.V.R. 


Der wirtschaftliche Wiederaufbau Deutschlands.—In spite of the many achieve- 
ments which the revolution has brought, the new Germany has not been able to 
cope successfully with all the demands which the consequences of a defeat have 
made upon it. Germany is not only suffering from grave errors in the diplomatic 
and political policies pursued by its leaders during the war but also from a lack of 
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raw materials. The low exchange value has made it difficult to procure raw materials 
and has forced many industries to idleness, in spite of heavy contracts; only those 
establishments which, owing to their participation in war production, were enabled 
to lay in a supply of raw materials are able to meet the high demand for production. 
The scarcity of goods has resulted in an enormous rise in prices. The high cost of 
living has caused strikes for higher wages, which permanently hinder production. 
The desire to profit at the expense of the consumer controls the capitalist of today 
more than ever, and the consumer is more and more at the mercy of large combi- 
nations. In spite of a trend toward industrial democracy, capitalism has never 
flourished more than today. The measures which the government is adopting to 
cope with the situation are utter failures, because they are derived from the old 
capitalistic régime. The most important problem for Germany today is that con- 
cerning coal. The production of coal has been diminished owing to the prolonged 
war, and the unfavorable attitude of the workers, who object to working for a capital- 
istic clique. In — of governmental control and distribution, no relief can be found, 
especially since the necessity of —s immense amounts to the entente reduces 
the supply at the — of Germany. Germany is to be brought out of economic 
chaos, a change in ement of production of the mines must be undertaken. 
No other branch of industry - been developed to a stage so highly favorable to the 
transference of the means of production to society as this. A private monopoly 
exists; competition is at a standstill. The ownership has become so removed from 
the productive process that, in many cases, it is not known who the stockholders 
are. The director of the “Harpener B ksaktiengesellschaft” declared that 
last year thirteen million marks of dividends had not been collected, and that this 
stock is probably in the hands of foreign capitalists. Why not abolish absent owner- 
ship altogether? Similarly, other branches of industry must be brought under more 
rigid control.—Theodor August Schmidt, Die Neure Zeit, June 4, 1920. L.M.S. 


Russian Co-operative Movement.—Russia is over twice as large as the United 
States, with fully 93 per cent of its population rural and only about 7 per cent urban. 
Due to the strenuous climate and lack of means of transportation, the people have 
lived in small communities and the spirit of co-operation has always been present. 
There are four modern types of co-operative enterprise in Russia: consumers’, 
producers’, savings or credit, and insurance co-operative societies. The local con- 
sumers’ societies are united into regional unions, some of which build and conduct 
their own factories. The regional unions unite into an All Russian Central Union 
of Consumers’ Societies. In 1918 its membership consisted of 500 federations, 
comprising 40,000 local societies, and about 12,000,000 individual members. The 
producers’ societies are organized for the marketing of eggs, butter, flax, hemp, etc. 
These local societies are members of central bodies organized according to their general 
specialties. Credit societies exist that the farmers may have a place to deposit their 
savings, or that they may obtain credit to make improvements on their homesteads. 
The various © tive societies also make use of the credit societies to carry on 
their business. credit societies are also organized on the regional union and 
central head plan. The Moscow People’s Bank is thus owned and controlled by the 
unions and local societies. C rative insurance came into existence during the war, 
and has already been on a large scale by co-operative societies. The 
educational activities of the co-operatives include courses of instruction to prepare 
young people to become instructors, lecturers, bookkeepers, etc., while the peasant 
universities teach agriculture, home economics, and civics. The success of the 
Russian co-operatives seems assured and permanent, since even during 1918 over 
$5,000,000,000 (par) worth of goods were handled. The movement is deeply rooted 
in the history of the country, and is not hostile to any political system which will 
simply leave it alone.—A. J. Zelenko, Monthly Labor Review, June, 1920. C.V. R. 


The Trend toward Industrial Democracy.—This trend, which is analogous to 
the — movement toward democracy, can best be studied in England. A 
hundred years England was controlled by a political aristocracy. At the same 
time the indutrial life of the nation was dominated by a small circle. The new inven- 
tions of the industrial revolution went into the hands of a few, which gave them a 
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La Société des Nations et la Religion de l’Humanité.—Universal peace can be 
guaranteed only by the League of Nations, and the League of Nations can only be 
founded on justice. But true justice which one considers as a privilege to recognize, 
as an obligation to fulfil, is already something infinitely superior to general interest 
and to the sound knowledge of the advantages which will accrue to all through uni- 
versal harmony. It is the recognition of the rights of all, as a respectable and sacred 
thing, and therefore a religious object in itself, as well as moral and human. Such a 
notion of justice implies a universal brotherhood of man, which is therefore religious 
in nature, since this is the ideal which religion strives to realize. It is, therefore, that 
we do not hesitate to say that the League of Nations demands a religion of humanity, 
and that this will be supplied when the League becomes fully conscious of its unity, 
in the same way that the people, united under the Roman Empire, acquired religious 
and moral consciousness of their unity in Catholic Christianity. This will not be the 
work of a day. It will be the work of a new era just commencing under the League 
of Nations. But it presupposes among all people a certain capacity for putting uni- 
versal and spiritual things above selfish, material, and transitory interests.—Alfred 
Loizy, La Paix par le Droit, March-April, 1920. C.V.R. 


Psychology and the War.—When students of psychology turned their attention 
to the mental processes which underlie social activity they found that they were 
helped but little by the systems of the academic psychologists, for they found that 
reason and the intellect take but a secondary place in determining the behavior of 
man in his social relations, and that collective conduct is determined by a mass of 
preferences and prejudices which can only be explained with reference to instincts, 
desires, and conative trends. Still more important and far reaching is the study of 
man’s behavior when afflicted by disease. e psychoneuroses can be brought into 
an orderly and inteiligible system when we regard them to be due to the loss or weaken- 
ing of certain mental functions, or to the reawakening of other functions which are 
normally held in abeyance as the result of suppression and control. The war has 
shown that human behavior in the mass is determined by sentiments reacting upon 
instinctive trends and traditions based on such trends. The sexual instinct in times 
of peace provides the most potent agent in the mental conflicts upon which disorders 
of the mind depend. The war brought into action the instinct of self-preservation. 
The danger of the destruction of the social framework in each person acted as the 
stimulus to re-awaken tendencies connected with the instinct of self-preservation. 
The re-awakening of danger-instincts produces a state which may be regarded as a 
universal psychoneurosis, which explains much that is now happening in human 
society. The social disorder is taking various forms in different countries. We 
hope that America and Great Britain are suffering from nothing worse than the 
fatigue and exhaustion. There are, however, some national symptoms in Great 
Britain which suggest the danger of a more definitely morbid state-—W. H. R. Rivers, 
Scribner’s, August, 1920. C.N. 


America’s Troubled Hour.—America is the country in which are to be studied 
the most startling revelations of what is called, more or less accurately, the mass 
mind. It is also the country in which, above all others, external uniformity of con- 
duct and expression is not only imposed and enforced but is, in the popular view, 
harmonized without difficulty with the cardinal doctrine of the Republic: English 
people should realize that there are reasons lying deep in the social structure and 

ition which go far to account for the great difference that exists between the 
British and American attitude toward individual heresy and a dissentient minority. 
No country has ever been called upon to grapple with so huge and baffling a social 
problem as the one under which America‘is staggering today. Considered in the 
complex terms of immigrant communities, of capitalist power, of labor and social 
organization, of city life and the cost of living, of the Negro and the swiftly changing 
South, of a stupendous population moving irresistibly toward a higher materia! 
standard than has ever been touched by any people, and finally of a great nation 
puzzled and shocked by the convulsions of the Old World, we have the most over- 
powering prospect ever offered to the mind of man.—S. K. Ratcliffe, Contemporary 
Review, June, 1920. O. B. Y. 
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Die Unzufriedenheit als Massenerscheinung eine sozial-psychologische Studie.— 
The history of man shows how important a function discontent has played in his 
evolution. It was the foundation of every impulse to progress and cultural advance. 
In class conflict, too, discontent has played an important réle; the class consciousness 
of the proletariat is the result of its dissatisfaction with the existing order. The 
laissez faire philosophy of capitalism under which economic inequality increased, 
accompanied by the despair of the masses, gave rise to the theory that the diseased 
social body could be cured by nothing less stringent than a revolution. Gradually, 
as governments began to exert wholesome influence through economic and social 
legislation, there came the realization that improvement might be gained by reforms 
rather than by revolution. The agitation of radicals had no effect; the masses real- 
ized that they had made gains, and that these gains were at stake. In August, 1914, 
it was this realization which determined German labor to stand together for the 
defense of the fatherland—not war-psychosis. During the course of the war, how- 
ever, this attitude gradually changed. While profiteers flourished, the economic 
struggle of the lower classes grew more unfavorable. Conditions at the front were 
similar. Comparisons between the conditions under which the common soldier 
lived with those of the officers back of the lines gradually produced resentment and 
rage. Letters from home which told how the profiteers reveled in their spoils while 
the families of the common soldiers at the front were suffering but added fuel to the 
flame. Prussian discipline no longer sufficed to hold in check the wave of discontent; 
militarism collapsed of itself, at the front. It was the military revolt at the front and 
in the garrisons, uninfluenced by socialism or socialistic demands, which resulted in 
the political revolution in Germany. A social-democratic republic was established. 
Unfortunately, the economic freedom of the masses could not keep pace with the 
political, for unconquerable difficulties had to be met. Dissension among the 
letariat itself made impossible as thoroughgoing a reform as was desirable. There 
was the agitation of the radicals to overcome. Even the desire for constructive 
measures is met with such difficulties as the low monetary value, the lack of raw 
materials, the inferiority of our means of production and transportation and the 
scarcity of food. Reactionaries pointed out to the discontented masses that they 
were better off under the monarchy, as if existing conditions were due to the revolu- 
tion alone, instead of the war. The masses want immediate relief; but the problem 
of democratization and socialization cannot be solved so rapidly. The power of the 
proletariat to make reforms under present conditions is over-estimated, while the 
resistance power of capitalism is under-estimated. The increasing discontent of 
the masses is utilized by the enemies of social democracy. It should be used posi- 
tively, not negatively; its actions should be guided by insight and the will to assist 
in the process of reconstruction.—Franz Laufkétter, Die Neue Zeit, May 28 and 
June 4, 1920. L. M.S. 


The Formation of Public Opinion through Motion Pictures.—According to state- 
ments by prominent film men, in 1914 there were 12,000 commerical motion picture 
theaters in the United States. A recent newspaper estimate places the number at 
16,200; but 12,000 to 15,000 is probably more nearly correct. Some have reckoned 
that one-third to one-half the population of the United States enter motion picture 
theaters weekly; others as high as ten million each day. The vast majority look to 
the screen for amusement, but the number who are instructed is constantly growing. 
Professor Ernest W. Burgess of the University of Chicago summarized observations 
by 237 teachers of over 100,000 schoolchildren, and concluded that 50 per cent of 
the children were vitally affected by the motion picture and that in relative influence 
on their lives the home stood first, the school second, the movies third, and the church 
fourth. An examination of the list of 840 feature films produced between September 1, 
1918, and September 1, 1919, reveals only 15, Or 1.7 per cent, suspected of specific 
propaganda purpose. Motion pictures may serve as propaganda by showing only 
the things wished to be emphasized. The use of the caption also furnishes oppor- 
tunity for “coloring” news films. The use of educational films by governmental 
agencies is on the increase. The religious film is still in its infancy, but the adoption 
of the motion picture by religious organizations has been slow but apparently sure. 
The motion picture is finding a use in industrial and commercial life. Big business 
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great advantage. When the workmen began to organize, the employers appealed to 
an aristocratic and therefore sympathetic legislature, and a great body of class legis- 
lation favorable to the industrial aristocracy resulted. The capitalists were credited 
with being the producers of wealth and with making England rich; but she was 
becoming rich only at the top, while at the bottom there was poverty to the extent 
of absolute destitution. The effect of the introduction of machinery and large amounts 
of capital and the adoption of a new industrial organization was, under the influence of 
laissez faire, deleterious to the masses. By a series of parliamentary acts the 
suffrage has been extended so that since 1918 England stands out in form the most 
complete democracy of any large nation. There have been breaks also in the indus- 
trial aristocracy, but this is a more complex process. The first Factory Act was 
passed in 1802 and since then the government has gradually narrowed the field of 
the old aristocratic control. The government has also entered industry by taking 
over the telegraphs, parcel post, etc. Since 1844 the co-operative movement has 
been gaining power and, in combination with the rising Labor party and the trade 
union movement, the political potentialities in the future are great. This great 
democratic system of industry is being built up to take the place of the capitalistic 
management when it fails to function satisfactorily. The trade union movement 
has been growing for more than a century until the old aristocracy of economic life 
has come toanend. At the present time no employer can carry on his industry with- 
out dealing with a union. This trend is a continuous one. There has been no period 
of twenty years, during the last hundred years, in which the old control by the employers 
was not intruded upon by a more socially controlled treatment of industrial conditions. 
Such a continuous movement, so wide in its extent, cannot be expected to stop short 
of some great epoch-making change. It obviously has all the characteristics of evolu- 
tion in human society. This same spirit of democracy is coming into the public 
attitude toward industry in other countries as well as in England. It is a movement 
which has all the characteristics of long continuance, of wide application, of continuity, 
and of rising force as the years have gone on.—E. P. Cheyney, Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, July, 1920. W.C.S. 


Employees Representation in Standard Oil.—A few years ago the strikes affecting 
the Standard Oil Company, and also the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, chal- 
lenged the attention of the whole country. Managers of labor began to look for the 
causes of industrial strife and found that before the introduction of power machinery 
the workman kept his identity, but that since then the trend is to take it away from 
him. The principle of employee representation was introduced to restore this identity 
to him again. Men are to feel that they are individuals and not check numbers, and 
that the right of appeal is open to them for the just settlement of all grievances. On 
April 1, 1918, representatives of employees and management of the Standard Oi! 
Company met and adopted a joint agreement in all matters in which the employees 
and management were mutually concerned. The agreement created an employment 
department which outlined the acts for which discharge without notice might be the 
penalty, and protected —_e from immediate discharge for other acts requiring 
disciplinary measures. All wage adjustments are made in joint conferences, subject 
to the approval of the board of directors. Everything concerning working conditions 
can be brought up before a joint conference, and if any man has a grievance he can 
have it settled by the conference, with the privilege always of appealing to the higher 
executives, up to the president of the company. Some of the topics which have 
come up for discussion in which adjustments have been made are wage adjustments, 
hours, working conditions, the representation plan itself, etc. The results of the plan 
show first that the employees are learning some of the difficulties of management. 
They are more broad minded and they see the other side of the business. Secondly, 
they are not continually grabbing for themselves. In certain instances the employee 
representatives actually voted against wage increases asked by their constituents. 
Thirdly, the workmen have learned that it is no longer necessary to strike in order 
to attract attention to a grievance, but that adequate machinery exists for its orderly 
settlement. Finally, in proof of the above contention, the company has eliminated 
every strike of importance for the past two years.—-Burton Kline, Industrial Manage 
ment, May and June, 1920. C.V.R. 
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